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NEWTREX 


WOOD ROSIN 
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HIGHER 
MELTING 
POINT 


GREATER 
VISCOSITY 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS 
COLOR w6-ww 
MELTING POINT (Cap) 68°C 
MELTING’ POINT (B&R) 93°C 
ACID VALUE 162 
SAPONIFICATION VALUE 168 


An outstanding development! NEWTREX is a pale, clean, high-melting, uniform wood 
rosin which is readily reactive with lime. NEWTREX gives a higher viscosity than is ob- 
tainable with any natural rosin, either wood or gum. Shown graphically is a comparison 
of equivalent 60% solids limed rosin (5% Ca(OH):) mineral spirits solutions made from 
NEWTREX, and gum rosin which illustrates the specific superior viscosity obtainable 
with NEWTREX. 
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RCI has pioneered more developments in the basics 
of better surface coatings than any other manufac- 
turer in its highly specialized field. RCI is among the 
world’s largest producers of both chemical colors 
and synthetic resins—and one of the few organiza- 
tions providing research in both. RCI provides world- 
wide research, manufacturing and distribution 


SS, price 


facilities, with plants and warehouses at all major 
manufacturing points. The scope of RCI purchasing 
and production naturally results in better prices 
and price protection—you can ‘“‘figure ahead” 
when you deal with RCI. In short, every considera- 
tion of sound buying points to RCI. Why not make us 
prove it with products? 


Fora good start toward a fine finish, use RCI resins and colors 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. FE 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 


Other Plants: 





Brooklyn, New York e Elizabeth, New Jersey @ South San Francisco, California e Tuscaloosa, Alabama e Seattle, Washington e Liverpool, England 
Paris, France e Sydney, Australia e Sassenheim, Holland e Milan, Italy e Buenos Aires, Argentina e Toronto, Canada e East London, South Africa 


SYNTHETIC RESINS e CHEMICAL COLORS e PHENOLIC PLASTICS e INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 




















0.80 Prices from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, Feb. 13, 1950 


DELIVERED COST 
PER GALLON 
(Tank Cars) 
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EVAPORATION RATE (BUTYL ACETATE=100) 


CELANESE SOLVENT 601 


It is no longer necessary to pay premium prices for Celanese Solvent 601 can give you savings up to 
an active solvent in order to get the evaporation 16¢ per gallon. Substantial savings can also be made 
rate you require. by supplementing the solvent power of methyl 


Look at this chart. It shows the cost as a function ethyl ketone with the cyclic oxides of Celanese 


of evaporation rate of five active solvents com- Solvent 601. Call or write for prices and other techni- 


monly used in nitrocellulose and other lacquers, eal information. ( elanese ( orporation of America, 
and viny] coatings. Inside the curve—in the area Chemical Division, Dept, 43-C, 180 Madison Ave., 


of economy—you'll find Celanese Solvent 601. New York 16, New York. 





CHEMICALS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ALCOHOLS + ALDEHYDES - ACIDS + GLYCOLS - KETONES + PLASTICIZERS + SOLVENTS 
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For Light Color Alhyde! 


HARDESTY offers 





The light color of every drum of Hardestoil 15 and 
Hardestoil 16 proves their superior advantages in 
alkyd resins for protective coatings. Hardestoil 15 
is specially formulated for use in production of 
rapid-drying, high gloss, durable primers, surfacers, 
outside and interior enamels, finishes and water 
emulsion paints. Hardestoil 15 and Hardestoil 16 
bring new adhesive and weather-protective values 
to your coating, and offer increased protection 
economically. Where high iodine and low titre are 
requisites, specify Hardestoil 16. 


Scale 


HARDESTY 
PRODUCTS 
art 


NoOusT 


EAST 42nd STREET, 


ALKYD RESIN 


Soya Bean 
Fatty Acids 


EACH LOT LABORATORY-TESTED 
Because even precise controls do not always insure 
quality in alkyd manufacturing, W. C. Hardesty 
Company applies special laboratory tests to every 
lot of Hardestoil 15 and Hardestoil 16, to be sure 
clarity and color are consistently superior. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


Send for sample and learn how you can reduce 
your costs. 
Available in 55 gallon special lined drums. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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NEXT ISSUE 


Our April issue will carry 
a very interesting report on 
a study of underwater paints 
for constructional steel. Cor- 
rosion problems due to sea 
water are discussed together 
with methods and results of 
tests. Coatings tested in- 
clude bitumenous, tar-pitch, 
red lead primers, benzyl- 
cellulose lacquers, chlori- 
nated rubber, and _hot- 
applications containing vari- 


ous inorganic fillers. 
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@ The inherent properties of rutile titanium dioxide— —_ ready to help you with your enamel pigmentation 


maximum opacity, high reflectance, whiteness and stabil- problems. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broad- 
ity—have been progressively developed in TITANOX-RA way, New York 6, N. Y; 104 South Michigan Avenue, 
to provide a pigment ideally suited to enamels. Chicago 3, Ill.; 2600 South Eastern Avenue, Los Angeles 


TITANOX-RA imparts the highest quality to architec- 22, Calif. Branches in all other principal cities. 


tural and industrial product enamels. This specially 
modified rutile pigment retards after-yellowing especi- 
ally in synthetic resin vehicles. Its maximum hiding ° 
power permits low pvc when needed for maximum T $ T A Ag o xX 
gloss and durability in tough, thin, flexible films. 

The low vehicle requirement of TITANOX-RA plus fast the ° ° . 
wetting and ease of dispersion promotes rapid mixing brightest HONE CHE frgments 
and grinding, thus lowering production costs and 
further enhancing gloss. 

For quality enamels of maximum gloss, whiteness, FGF ANIUM PIGMENT 
brightness and color stability, produced at lower cost, CORPORATION 


TITANOX-RA is the logical choice of experienced formu- 
lators. Our Technical Service Department is always Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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Yours for the Asking 


S A PAINT MANUFACTURER, are you taking 
A full advantage of the practical help and 
guidance offered by your raw material 
suppliers through their technical service per- 
sonnel? 

Here is an invaluable source of aid for the 
paint manufacturer, one which is often times 
overlooked in the rush of pressing business and 
problems. Your relationship with the raw mate- 
rial supplier is important, for he is in a position to 
render a service which will be an asset’to your 
organization. In this connection, assistance and 
cooperation on your part can go a long way to- 
ward arriving at a quick solution of the problem 
at hand. 
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Many paint manufacturers are sometimes re- 
luctant to give the full story of a particular prob- 
lem to their raw material representative for fear 
that they may reveal a secret formula or “know 
how.” This attitude makes it difficult, and at 
times impossible for the supplier to help you. 

Consider technical service representatives as 
members of your own technical staff. Work with 
them closely. Take them into your confidence. 
Regular consultation with these men is like add- 
ing another skilled specialist to your staff, but 
without cost to you. 

Most of these men represent large, established 
organizations which maintain well-equipped 
laboratories staffed with highly technical per- 
sonnel. Also, by virtue of their specialized “know 
how” and everyday experience with paint manu- 
facturing techniques, they are in a better position 
to provide accurate and quick answers on any of 
the problems you may have regarding coating 
technology. You will find that the technical ser- 
vice man is a seasoned “trouble-shooter” and his 
specialized knowledge and experience is at your 
command. 

Of equal importance, you will find that the 
suppliers will keep you fully informed on all 
latest developments. Even when production 
seems to be going smoothly, talks with these men 
at frequent intervals are worthwhile in that some 
suggestion may mean improvements and econ- 
omies in your products. 

Your raw material supplier is, and always will 
be willing to help you, if you will but give him the 
opportunity to provide you with timely and con- 
structive service which is yours for the asking. 


°.2 ~w Fe 




















HERE are two types of syn- 
thetic rubber paints :— 


(1) The rubber solution type, 
in which the synthetic rubber is in- 
corporated in a vehicle of treated 
drying oils, aromatic hydrocarbons, 
and coal tar thinners and pigmented 
with opaque, weather-resistant pig- 
ments, and 

(2) The rubber emulsion type, in 
which the synthetic rubber resin is 
treated with an emulsifying agent, so 
that the paste paints are reducible 
with water. These emulsion paints 
are in the development stage, but 
have sufficient package stability for 
“over-the-counter” sales. 

The rubber-solution paints are 
available at most paint stores and 
usually sell for slightly more than oil- 
base masonary paints. They may be 
applied by brush or spray gun to dry 
or slightly damp walls. They appear 
to be particularly suitable for painting 
asbestos-cement siding and shingles. 
These paints are also useful for “seal- 
ing in” stains on old masonry, and as 
protective primers under finishing 
coats of resin-emulsion or oil-base 
paints. 


Latex 


HE commercial use of latex was 
hampered for many years because 
methods of preserving and shipping 
this material in a liquid state were 
not fully understood. It was not until 
the early part of 1920 that successful 





by H. L. Rice, chiet chemist 


Rubber & Plastics Compounds, Inc. 

















Rubber compounds have been suc- 
cessfully used as film-formers and dur- 
ing the last few years have created 
quite an interest among paint chemists 
as basic ingredients in the formulation 
of water-emulsion paints. So readers 
fully understand this important raw 
material, Part | of this article is de- 
voted to the properties of rubber sub- 
stances, particularly latex. Handling 
and methods of concentration and 
preservation are also covered. 











methods of collecting, preserving 
natural rubber latex were developed 
at the rubber plantations in Malaya 
and Sumatra. Since that time much 
research has been done on the use of 
natural rubber latex, which has re- 
sulted in a wider use of this material 
for many types of finished rubber 
products. 

The term “latex” may be applied 
to all naturally occurring milk-like 
fluids of vegetable origin but its use 
technically is becoming more and 
more restricted to those which con- 
tain rubber or rubber-like hydro- 
carbons. There are well over 200 
different types of trees known to con- 
tain rubber or related hydrocarbons 
in their latices. However, only a few 
of them are of commercial impor- 
tance, the only one requiring any 
mention here being Hevea brasil- 
iensis. 

Practically all commercial rubber 
latex is derived from Hevea brasil- 





All photos courtesy of United States Rubber Co. 


iensis cultivated in the Middle East. 
As is well known, latex is obtained 
by tapping the tree trunks, bulking 
the individual yields, and when des- 
tined for overseas shipment is 
treated the latex with ammonia to 
preserve it and prevent coagulation 
in transit and subsequent storage. 


Rubber Particles 


S is well known, latex consists of 

a more or less concentrated sus- 
pension of dispersed rubber in an 
aqueous medium. The rubber par- 
ticles vary considerably in size and 
shape. The majority, however, are 
elongated and somewhat pear 
shaped. The size of the globules of 
rubber are believed to be from 0.5 to 
3 microns in diameter and 4 to 6 
microns in length. It has been esti- 
mated that the number of dispersed 
particles in normal latex may reach 
200 million per cubic centimeter. 

The rubber particle consists, ac- 
cording to Hauser, of three distinct 
parts—an outer layer or film of 
adsorbed substances, presumably con- 
taining protein substances, then a 
nearly solid elastic shell surrounding 
a viscous but rubber-like interior. 
The latter two constituents compose 
the actual rubber particles. 

The particles of the rubber in 
latex carry a negative electric charge. 
The same is true for ammonia-pre- 
served latex. If an electric current is 
passed through latex, the rubber 
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particles migrate towards the anode 
or positive electrode, where they be- 
come discharged and _flocculate, 
forming a concentrated deposit. This 
is the basis of the Anode process of 
forming rubber articles from latex. 


Types of Concentrate 


ORMAL latex has a very low 
viscosity. Its rubber content is 
relatively stable to agitation and com- 
pounding materials, after it has been 
bulked, preserved with ammonia at 
the plantations. However, because of 
its low viscosity, compounding in- 
gredients added to it may settle out 
too readily, which is the main diffi- 
culty in using this type of latex. The 
dry film, even when vulcanized is not 
immune to water absorption, because 
it contains approximately 9% of 
water solubles in the form of proteins, 
sugars and resins. 

The centrifuged concentrate such 
as B Revertex, is prepared by passing 
normal latex through a modified 
cream separator. The skim contains 
6-20% solids while the concentrate 
contains 60-68% solids, depending 
upon the operation of the centrifuge. 
By this method not only is the con- 
centration of rubber content in- 
creased but also a large portion of 
water solubles are removed from the 
serum fraction. Biffen in 1898 first 
discovered how to concentrate rubber 
latex by this method. Because of lack 
of interest this method was forgotten 
until rediscovered by Utermark in 
1923. 

The creamed concentrate is pre- 
pared by adding such organic colloids 
as Gum Karaya, Gum Tragacanth, 
locust bean gum, alkali aliginates, 
pectins, etc. to the latex. These added 
colloids are absorbed on the surface 
of the latex particles, thereby slow up 
the Brownian movement. Due to 
their lower specific gravity, these 
particles rise to the surface. The 
serum fraction is drawn off and, 
since it contains practically no 
rubber, it is completely discarded. 
This method of latex concentration is 
less expensive that the centrifuging 
method. Latex produced in this 
manner has a higher viscosity and 
contains a greater water soluble con- 
tent that the centrifuged concentrate. 
Although these concentrates are rela- 
tively unstable and require care in 
compounding, their viscosity is suffi- 
ciently high to keep compounding 
ingredients in suspension. 





The evaporated Latex (Revertex) 
is a 72-75% prepared by adding ap- 
proximately 0.25—-0.50% caustic soda 
or potash as a preservative and 
stabilizer to Normal Latex and 
evaporating a large portion of the 
water content. It becomes a thick 
paste which loses its viscosity very 
rapidly on the addition of water, and 
because of its high soap content, it 
will foam. At least it is by far the most 
stable and penetrating latex. Its dry 
film is indeed very soft, hygroscopic 
and greasy. B Revertex is a 60-63% 
centrifuged concentrate and should 
not be confused with the evaporated 
concentrate which contains 72-75% 
total solids content. Thus far of all 
the types of latices discussed, none 
are considered as very suitable for the 
formulation of water thinned, rubber 
based paints from the natural latices. 

There is however, a type known 
as Vultex, or vulcanized latex, in 
which the rubber particles have been 
vulcanized in suspension, and which 
upon drying produces a cured texture 
without further application of heat. 
This type of latex has practically no 
tendency to thicken during storage 
and can be obtained with a solid con- 
tent up to 65% and viscosities up to a 
heavy paste or dough. 


Properties 

HE use of latex is today firmly 
T established in the rubber, paper 
and leather fields because of its rela- 
tive low cost, ease in handling and the 
elimination of the fire hazard, accom- 
panying the use of naphtha solvents. 
Moreover it is possible to get better 
adhesion to wet surfaces with a water 
thinned rubber base paint, than it is 
to be obtained with those contained 
in a naphtha solvent type of rubber 
paint. 

There are two distinct types of 
latex, normal latex and concentrated 
latex. The latter is divided into 
centrifuged, creamed, and evap- 
orated cencentrated latices. The ap- 
proximate analysis and _ physical 
properties of these latices are given 


in Table I. 


Choice of Latex 


ROSPECTIVE manufacturer of 
water thinned rubber paints 
must know the proper type of latex 
to use. This will involve the type of 
processing equipment on hand in his 
plant, the proper type of storage 























































































TABLE | 

NORMAL CONCENTRATED EVAPORATED 
Total Solids 35-42% 58-68% 72-75% 
Dry Rubber Content 31.8-38.2% 56-67% 65-68% 
Ammonia 0.5-1.0% 0.5-0.75% None 
NaOH or KoH None None 1+% 
Water Solubles 3.0-4.0% 1.5—2.0% 6+% 
Ash on Total Solids 0.9-1.2% 0.2-0.4% 3+% 
Nitrogen on Total Solids 0.6-0.7% 0.2-0.3% 1.1 — 1.4% 
Viscosity-Centipoises 4-5 30-60 High 
Specific Gravity 0.973-0.978 0.94-0.95 — 
Weight/U.S. Gallon 8.10-8.15 Ibs. 7.92-7.93 Ibs. ee 
Solid/U.S. Gallon 2.87-3.4 Ibs. 4.6—5.38 Ibs. — 








equipment to hold the uncom- 
pounded latex, and milling machin- 
ery or colloidal equipment that he 
has available, to bring about a com- 
plete finished product of water 
thinned rubber-based paint. 

Normal latex, containing 35 to 
42% total solids, is that which is 
collected directly from the rubber 
tree, bulked and preserved with am- 
monia on the rubber plantations. It 
has a low viscosity and the quantity 
of rubber contained in it is relatively 
stable against agitation. 

The specific gravity of latex varies 
with the rubber content and the 
latter varies with the age of the trees, 
tapping conditions, weather and 
other factors. It is far from being a 
constant quality. However, under 
well supervised plantation conditions, 
latex as collected for shipment to 
this country usually has a specific 
gravity of 0.980. This corresponds 
approximately to a dry rubber con- 
tent of 35 to 40 percent. One gallon 























American) of such latex will weigh 
about 8.14 lbs. and contain from 2.91 
to 3.32 lbs. of dry rubber. Table II 
gives the approximate relationship 
(calculated values) between specific 
gravity and rubber concentration. 

Normal latex has a surface tension 
of about 40.5 dynes per centimeter. 
Dilution diminishes the surface ten- 
sion until a minimum value of 30.5 
dynes is reached at a rubber concen- 
tration of 0.55 percent. Further dilu- 
tion then causes the surface tension 
to increase and finally approach that 
of water, which is 71 to 72 dynes per 
centimeter at 30° C. 

Determination of the pH value of 
latex offers difficulties on account of 
the sensitive colloid nature of the 
latex. Various figures have been pub- 
lished, such as 5.8-6.3 (Belgrave) 
and 6.2—7.0 (Bobiloff) depending on 
the method used. Hauser has found 
the value 7.0—7.2 for freshly tapped 
latex, using Wullf indicator paper. 
When this drops to 6.9-6.7 after 
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standing a few hours, the latex 
coagulates. 

For rapid but rough determina- 
tions of pH values in latex work 
B.D.H. Universal indicator (British 
Drug Houses) may be used. This 
works over a range of pH 4 to pH 11. 
Ammonia-preserved latex containing 
0.45 percent of anhydrous ammonia 
has a pH value of around 11. The 
pH value varies with ammonia con- 
tent. 

Since the rubber content as well as 
that of other constituents of fresh 
latex is subject to considerable 
variation, it is impossible to give 
definite, standard figures covering 
the composition. The following 
figures may, however, be regarded 
as approximately representative of 
average normal latex as collected. 


Rubber 37.13-41.29% 
Resins 2.03— 3.44% 
Albuminoids 2.18— 2.80% 
Sugars 0.36— 4.17% 
Mineral matter 0.40% 
Water 52.30-55.10% 


The ordinary latex entering the 
U. S. at the present time is preserved 
by the addition of at least 0.5% of 
its weight of dry ammonia, which is 
passed into the latex as ammonia gas 
from cylinders. The presence of this 
ammonia must always be dealt with 
in latex work. The ammonia content 
diminishes slowly, for instance, a 
latex containing 0.65% on the estate 
may show only 0.55% of ammonia 
when it reaches the U. S. 

In commercial practice the total 
solids content of latex is usually de- 
termined rather than the dry rubber 
content. Total solids may be deter- 
mined by running 10 grams of latex 
from a pipette into a tared, shallow, 
glass dish and allowing the latex to 
dry over-night in an oven at 60°—70° 
C. The deposited film should be 
turned over to complete the drying. 
It is then weighed. 

To determine the dry rubber con- 
tent, a weighed quantity of latex, 
about 25 c.c., should be completely 
coagulated by pouring 175 c.c. of 


(Turn to Page'15) 


Centrifuges are used to concentrate latex. 
Thick latex comes out of spout farthest 
left; watery serum from spout below. 


Latex is stirred in coagulation tank. Just 
before latex coagulates, metal slides are stood 
in tank so that rubber will coagulate in slices. 
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graphite as a 
black pigment 


by 
George Reich 


N discussing the modern graphite 

| paints we must distinguish be- 
tween the stove paints mentioned 

in Part I, Feb. 1950 issue, and the 
following three types of paints used 
for cold and moderately warm iron 
and steel surfaces: 

1) Paints for iron and steel struc- 
tures resistant to atmospheric in- 
fluences. 

2) Machine paints resistant to 
moisture, oils, soap water and other 
lubricating and cooling agents. 


2 


3) Acid-resistant paints in chem- 
ical works, for general chemical ap- 
paratus, in laboratories, etc. 

In discussing the structural paints 
we must again distinguish between 
the type of structures painted, gloss 
effects desired, type of application 
(brushing or spraying) and, most 
important of all, the kind and in- 
tensity of atmospheric influence en- 
countered. It is obvious that steel 
structures in dry and hot climates 
require different types of paints than 
cool and wet climates while maritime 
atmospheres usually are most severe. 
All these: considerations do not con- 
cern the graphite as pigment, which 
if of good quality will stand up under 
any atmospheric, thermal or chem- 
ical action whatever; they do apply 
exclusively to the type of vehicle, 
resins, solvents, oils or oil substitutes 
employed. 

Anti-rusting paint films exhibiting 
absolute resistance to severe atmos- 
pheric conditions or maritime cli- 
mates must be composed of three dif- 
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PART Il 





The first part of this article ap- 
peared in the Feb. 1950 issue and 
dealt chiefly with the physical and 
chemical properties of graphite and its 
use as a pigment in stove paints. Part 
Il concludes this series and is con- 
cerned with the formulation of anti- 
rusting paints, machine enamels, and 
acid-resistant coatings. 











ferent layers of course, while for 
ordinary conditions such as surfaces 
protected against rain or sleet two 
well applied films may suffice. The 
priming coat should always contain 
an active pigment such as red lead 
and red oxide of iron. As a rule, both 
are present together their ratio of 
combination varying between 8:2 and 
6:4. Vehicles usually are synthetic 
resins (such as alkyd resin, linseed 
oil, etc.). Iron mica and finely ground 
graphite also are frequently used, 
sometimes together, sometimes the 
graphite alone. It must be under- 
stood, however, that these pigments 
are not of the active kind. 


Advantage of Graphite 


HERE is one considerable ad- 

vantage graphite holds over 
aluminium flake powder. It does not 
react in any way with oils of high 
acid number, forming hydrogen and 
thus inducing the formation of foamy 
sections within the film. It is quite 
true, of course, that pure metallic 
aluminum powders do not react with 
oils of high acid number or with 
free fatty acids any more than graph- 





ite, but aluminum oxide is able to 
do so, and since aluminum surfaces 
exposed to the atmosphere for only 
a short time are bound to develop 
an oxide film (if only of micro- 
scopic thinness) this danger prevails 
unless the aluminum powder is al- 
ways kept in airtight containers and 
poured directly into the vehicle on 
mixing. 

There can be no doubt, however, 
and this has been proven by the in- 
vestigations of Dr. H. Wolff, Dr. G. 
Zeidler, and Dr. Wagner that perfect 
results are obtainable if the alumi- 
num paints contain a_ suitable 
amount of inactive scaly pigments 
such as iron mica, and graphite. 
Asbestine may also be used for the 
same purpose, although it is of a 
fibrous structure rather than scaly. 

Similar conditions from a prac- 
tical point of view apply for the so- 
called “plated pigment paints” in 
which an active anti-rusting pig- 
ment such as red lead is combined 
with scaly pigments. Chemical meth- 
ods of production do not apply to 
graphite since these are possible only 
with aluminum flake powder, non- 
metallic pigments like graphite being 
unable to produce the reactions in 
question. However, the  colloid- 
chemical, structural-chemical and 
electrochemical processes are avail- 
able, best results being doubtlessly 
obtained with the electrochemical 
process of combination. It is also the 
most economical by far. 


Ratio of Pigments 


S to the ratio of the mixtures of 
active and inactive pigments 
all depends on the type of active pig- 
ment employed. In the case of red 
lead, 50% of graphite additions 
would usually be considered the 
maximum where severe atmospheric 
conditions or maritime climates are 
concerned. Where corrosive condi- 
tions are not so extreme, however, 
graphite additions of up to 80 per- 
cent. will yield satisfactory results. 
This applies to graphite as well as to 
iron mica or even to non-scaly pig- 
ments, although the protective ca- 
pacity of the latter (if inert like 
graphite) is not nearly as pro- 
nounced as that of the scaly mate- 
rials. 
It is one of the considerable ad- 
vantages of the non-active pigments 


(Turn to Page 17) 






































RGANIC paint-, varnish- and 
lacquer films applied for anti- 


corrosion purposes on sur: 
faces of organic or inorganic materi- 
als are rarely subjected to chemical 
analysis such as are common for 
other substances as, for instance, 
metallic alloys—i.e. by dividing them 
up into their constituents. This fact 
is the more peculiar since the unceas- 
ing advances of synthetic resin 
chemistry have for years enabled or- 
ganic films to take the place of 
protective metallic layers, or coat- 
ings, such as chromium or nickel 
plating, etc. 


The modern varnish or lacquer 
producer is able to-day to make use 
of many raw materials from which 
to develop his products and to meet 
the specifications which have gradu- 
ally been developed by the various 
institutions (railways, army and navy 
technical societies, etc.). 


In one of his poetical creations, 
Theodore Fontane once said (in 
1890) that “a real varnish must not 
be sticky for a long time. It should 
dry at once so that a next day’s fog 
or rain could not harm it.” This may 
really be considered the first varnish 
specification, and an almost straight 
line of development leads from it to 
the many technical specifications 
governing the supply of paint and 
varnish materials to-day. 

The chemical testing of paints and 
varnishes has not nearly attained as 
high a standing as the specifications 
developed for these materials. It is 
quite certain, of course, that no 
chemical-analytical advance will 


ever place us in a position to iden- 
tify, say, any of the 2000 raw ma- 
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terials, after working them into the 
paint and varnish materials, not to 
speak of their identification in the 
dried films or of their truly quantita- 
tive estimation. In many instances, 
even the composition of these raw 
materials is unknown. 

All hopes in this direction may be 
considered Utopian measured by 
the present state of development, 
but it should be possible to decide 
basic questions such as the pigment 
contents, amounts of esters in sol- 
vents, oil and nitrocellulose con- 
tents, etc. 

Paint and varnish materials are 
usually composed of the following 
constituents: Solvents, Vehicles, and 
Pigments. 


Pigments 


OST of the early work in this 

direction has been carried out 
not by paint and varnish experts but 
by metallurgical chemists and ana- 
lysts. Existing specifications contain 
numerous prescriptions for the chem- 
ical analysis of metallic compounds 
such as lithopone, sulphate-white 
lead, titanium white, etc. 

However, in spite of the directions 
given in the specifications, a num- 
ber of difficulties still exist with 
regard to the analysis of pigments. 
For instance, the isolation of the pig- 
ments by means of the incineration 
of paint and varnish samples cannot 
be recommended, since this method 
may lead to the formation of vola- 
tile inorganic constituents such as 
antimony oxide. A much better way 
appears to be the extraction of these 
constituents by suitable solvents, fol- 
lowed by centrifuging of the prod- 
ucts of extraction. 


Chemical 


Analysis 


Ship-bottom Paints 


UT even this method may 

lead to erroneous _ results. 
For instance, ship-bottom paints us- 
ually contain besides their common 
pigments a certain percentage of 
cuprous oxide acting as poisonous 
antidote against the growth of alga- 
ceous, fungus growth, seaweeds, etc. 
This cuprous oxide is partly soluble 
in acid vehicles, so that if paint ma- 
terials of this type are subjected to 
the ordinary methods of extraction 
as a matter of routine, a certain por- 
tion of this substance may not be 
found in the solid residues of this 
treatment but in the liquid portions 
of the mixtures of reaction. 

It is thus obvious from this short 
outline of the possible difficulties 
that the analytical determination of 
the pigment contents of paint and 
varnish materials requires a close 
consideration of each and every in- 
dividual case before deciding on the 
method of analysis selected. 

But the difficulties do not end 
there; even the approved methods of 
metal analysis must be critically 
examined before they are applied to 
the inorganic pigments of paint and 
varnish materials. It is not custo- 
mary even to the metal chemist to 
determine quantitatively such hete- 
rogeneous mixtures as, for instance, 
mercury, copper, arsenic and large 
quantities of iron oxide which 
are frequently encountered together 
in the case of ship-bottom paints and 
others. 

There are a large number of mer- 
cury determinations, but we have 
found only one of them applicable 
to the purposes of the paint and var- 
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nish chemist, the well-known Esch- 
ka-method by which the mercury is 
evaporated in a crucible closed with 
a pure gold lid, which collects the 
mercury vapors in form of an amal- 


>. 


NOTHER determination diffi- 

culty encountered inNhe analy- 
sis of paint and varnish materials 
which is not sufficiently realizéd by 
many chemists is the problem of ok- 
taini ‘liable average samples of 
the iat-te—be_analyzed. This is 
partcularly the case where the-pig- 
ments exhibit a high velocity of 
sedimentation, i.e. where it is dif- 
ficult to maintain the paint or yar- 
nish material in a state of absolute 
homogeneity. Again, the-above-men- 
tioned ship-bo 
cal example. § times it is foun 
necessary to employ two persons f 


gam. 











the simple procedure of weighing 


out a fair average sample, one of 
them doing the stirring, the other 
one the sampling and weighing. 


Analysis of Solvents 


HERE are a considerable num- 

ber of publications on this sub- 
ject, including a few books, contain- 
ing useful directions as to the analysis 
of solvent mixtures. The trouble is 
that in many special instances the 
directions given do not suffice to di- 
vide the mixtures up into their vari- 
ous constituents. It is true that in 
many cases satisfactory results can 
be obtained. In one particular in- 
stance, the author was called upon to 
determine the reason for the 
poisoning (with deathly results) of 
a painter applying a qualitatively 
good varnish containing a poisonous 
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aints are as typi- 







solvent within closed rooms. A chem- 
ical analysis of the varnish proved 
the presence of the poisonous ethene 
tetrachloride—which explained the 
toxic properties of the varnish. 
However, in most practical in- 
stances, conditions surrounding the 


complete ysis of paint and var- 
nish me the determination 
of definit¢ constituents are h 
more complicated, the chief 6: 


for this fact being the following:- 


Distillation 

RACTIONAL distillation, which 

is—usually specified for white 
spifit, frequently is misteading_due 
to/ the gréat number of azeotropic 
mixtures employed. Indeed, the 
umber of these substances steadily 
increases, so that Wis very difficult 
to form reliable ded s as to the 
yarticular range of g tempera- 
tures involved. 

There is hardly any other indus- 
try employing so many different in- 
gredients for solvent purposes, and 
it does not suffice, for this reason, to 
specify: must not contain more 
than 10 percent of benzene” or “— 
methylene chloride must not be 
used”. Specifications and directions 
of this type must always be accom- 
panied by directions as to the chemi- 
cal method to be employed in the 
analytical determination of benzene 
or methylene chloride in the varnish 
mixtures investigated. 

However, in many cases the anal- 
ysis of varnishes or solvents need not 
be carried so far as to include all 
basic ingredients; it usually suffices 
to determine the main constituents 
such as alcohols, esters, aromatic hy- 
drocarbons and ketones. These deter- 








minations can be effected with a suf- 
ficiently high degree of accuracy by 
determining the characteristic index 
numbers. 


Analysis of Vehicles 


HE chemical examination of ve- 

hicles represents the most diffi- 
cult part of paint and varnish analy- 
sis, although the analysis of fats and 
fatty substances has gradually at- 
tained a comparatively high standing 
due to the researches of authorities 
such as Kaufmann and his associates. 
Much of his work has been adapted 
to the analysis of vehicles and var- 
nishes generally, although there still 
rer a considerable number of 
7} due to the following rea- 
sons:— 

1) Paint and varnish materials 
contain innumerable mixtures of 
natural and synthetic resins and 
oils. 

2) The production of paints and 
varnishes and the drying processes 
involved are characterized by many 
chemical changes of the original raw 
materials entering these mixtures, 
which renders the application of the 
numerous chemical analyses of fatty 
substances (as devised especially for 
fats, etc.) impossible. 


Fatty Acids 


ATS themselves can be easily 

characterized by index numbers, 
but this does not apply to the varnish 
vehicles in general. Just to mention 
one single substance, a phenol resin. 
It is possible with these resins to 
produce air-drying, acid-hardening 
and baking varnishes. What can one 
expect of a chemical analysis of 
such a material? It is obvious that 
the resin or, rather, the resin con- 
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tained in a baked varnish film rep- 
resents an entirely different sub- 
stance than the same material after 
air-drying or acid-hardening. We 
thus have three different substances, 
all derived frora one and the same 
raw material. There can be no doubt, 
for this reason, that a chemical test 
or analysis of varnish vehicles must 
be developed especially for the pur- 
poses of the paint and varnish in- 
dustries and that it is impossible in 
many cases to adopt chemical meth- 
ods of analysis from the industries 
of fats and waxes, etc. 

There have been numerous investi- 
gations with a view to develop spe- 
cial methods of this type, which in 
Europe have been conducted almost 
exclusively by Dr. H. Wolff and C. 
P. Kappelmeier (See index of liter- 
ature at the end of this article). We 
call attention to the ingenious de- 
terminaton of phthalic acid in ve- 
hicles containing alkyd resins which 
has been incorporated in some speci- 
fications. 


Nitrocellulose and Amine Resins 


REQUENTLY, it is necessary in 

connection with the investiga- 
tion of paint and varnish mixtures 
to determine urea resins besides ni- 
trocellulose. Both substances con- 
tain nitrogen, so that the determina- 
tion of this element by simple chemi- 
cal analysis is meaningless as far as 
the identification of these two sub- 
stances is concerned. H. Wolff de- 
veloped a method for the determina- 
tion of nitrate (unpublished) which 
is too complicated for practical pur- 
poses, however. C. P. Kappelmeier, 
on the other hand, was able to solve 
this problem by the development of 
the “Aniline test”. 

This method represents a simple 
laboratory test carried out as fol- 
lows:— 

The paint material to be tested is 
treated with aniline which in pres- 
ence of a urea resn causes the for- 
mation of diphenyl urea, a substance 
identified by a melting point deter- 
mination. Another product of this 
reaction is ammonia which is liber- 
ated, signifying the presence of an 
urea resin by the intensive odor of 
this substance. 

A similar method of determination 
is that devised by C. P. Kappelmeier 
for the presence of melamine resins 
in paint materials. This test is car- 
ried out by the addition of, and re- 
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action with cyanuric acid which on 
heating the mixture of reaction is 
transformed into the characteristi- 
cally smelling hydrocyanic acid. 

A constituent of nitrocellulose lac- 
quers which has played a rather im- 
portant part of late is the sulfona- 
mide resin, or rather a group of resins 
carrying this name. C. P. Kappel- 
meier suggested to subject the paint 
materials containing these resins to 
a chemical determination of para- 
toluol sulfonamide. 

The above few points raised by 
us suffice to prove that the modern 
chemical testing of paint materials 
has already advanced to a point 
which by further development will 
gradually lead to a_ satisfactory 
chemical series of tests. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to dwell on 
further special problems of the chem- 
ical analysis of vehicles. 


Oil Content 


T may be of interest in connection 
with this short discussion of the 

main problems of chemical testing 
of paint and varnish materials to 
call attention to another question 
closely related to these problems: 
What is understood by the term “oil” 
in paint materials? It is a well-known 
fact that a number of specifications 
incorporate directions regarding spe- 
cific oil contents of varnishes, and 
that since these specifications were 
enacted, general scientific and indus- 
trial conditions have been consider- 
ably changed. The term “oils” in 
these specifications referred to the 
natural oils. What changes have been 
effected in the meantime? 

The development of the oxidation 
of paraffine has lead to a large num- 
ber of fatty acids, some of which 
have already been known for a long 
time while others had formerly been 
unknown since they are not ex- 
istent in nature. These fatty acids 
are now extensively used as a new 
material in the production of paints 
and varnishes—for instance, as alkyd 
resins or as plasticizers. 

Now, while the natural oils con- 
sist almost completely of carbon 
chains with even carbon atoms (such 
as 12-24 atoms) within the glyceride, 
the fatty acids also exhibit carbon 
chains with uneven numbers of car- 
bon atoms which are not, or but 
rarely, represented in the substances 
formerly called oil exclusively. It is 
true that the fatty acid fraction con- 





taining 14 to 20 carbon atoms is not 
often employed in the production of 
varnishes, but this does not change 
the principle. 

The question now arises whether 
it is permissible to call a varnish “oil 
varnish” if it contains a synthetic 
oil differing from natural oils by the 
uneven numbers of carbon chains 
of their fatty acids, or if, for in- 
stance, linseed oil-fatty acids esteri- 
fied with pentaerythritol may cor- 
rectly be termed “oil” in the sense 
of these specifications. It is quite cer- 
tain that sooner of later we have to 
come to a decision as to the point, 
up to which a fatty acid glyceride 
may really be termed an oil. For in- 
stance, butyric acid exhibiting four 
carbon atoms represents a member 
of the fatty acid series, but nobody 
will really dare to claim that the 
glyceride of this acid can be termed 
an oil. 

This question is of considerable 
basic importance, but it became 
acute only after the introduction of 
chemical analysis in the production 
and application of paint and var- 
nish materials. 

In determining the oil contents of 
a paint material it does not suffice 
to separate the uric acid by esterifi- 
cation. It is necessary at least to de- 
termine the acid number of the fatty 
acids obtained by saponification. It is 
possible by this means to get an idea 
as to whether the fatty acids pro- 
duced are of the molecular size of 
the real fatty acids. 

For some time past we have intro- 
duced in our laboratory a new meth- 
od involving the distillation of the 
fatty acids with hydrogen, since the 
low-molecular fatty acids are vola- 
tile with hydrogen. A similar meth- 
od is used in the determination of 
the Polenska number and the Reich- 
art-Meisse] number used in the an- 
alysis of fats. 
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. . . RUBBER PAINTS 
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0.5% acetic acid quickly into the 
latex. The coagulum is then squeezed, 
creped and washed in flowing water 
between rollers, after which it is 
dried at 50° C. and weighed. 

For rough calculations with nor- 
mal latex the dry rubber content may 
be taken at 93% of the total solids. 

The simplest and quickest method 
is direct titration with standard acid. 
A few cubic centimeters of the latex 
are placed in a beaker, diluted with 
water and titrated with standardized 
acid (hydrochloric or sulfuric), a 
suitable indicator being used. 


Maintaining Uniformity 


REAT advances have been made 

manufacturing processes direct 
from latex and in the volume of latex 
consumed. All users have soon found, 
however, that not every shipment of 
latex was like the previous one, and 
this variation in uniformity has re- 
quired even more careful handling 
in checking the variations in standard 
sheet. As the burden of the com- 
plaints has probably fallen most 
heavily on those importers in this 
country who have specialized in 
supplying various forms of latex to 
consumers, some of them have al- 
ready made extensive investigations 
in collaboration with the Rubber Re- 
search Institute of Malaya. Others 
have adopted standard commercial 
procedures to obviate these varia- 
tions. 

The guarantees under which latex 
is generally sold are that it shall con- 
tain the stated amount of natural 
rubber solids, and that it shall be 
free from coagulation and/or putre- 
faction. While most sellers maintain 
these guarantees, it is well known 
that ordinary latex as it enters this 
market varies decidedly in other re- 
spects, in the amount of sludge or 
sediment, in the color, in the propor- 
tions of non-rubber constituents, and 
in the rate of cure of the deposited 
rubber. All these are matters that 
concern a manufacturer in contin- 
ously making a uniform finished 
product. 

A comparatively simple method of 
obtaining uniformity adopted by one 
concern is to bulk the latex in large 
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tanks and to submit samples of such 
bulkings in advance of the user’s 
actual requirements. Such samples 
are subjected to a series of simple 
control tests and either rejected or 
accepted. Thus, the natural varia- 
tions, instead of occurring between 50 
gallon drums, are minimized to lots 
of 1,000, 5,000, or 10,000 gallons, and 
are checked by the buyer before the 
latex is taken in. 

Such bulked quantities of latex 
are, where necessary, clarified me- 
chanically, ic., by a _ centrifugal 
clarifying machine which removes 
any suspended sludge, precipitate or 
foreign matter. Such latex is usually 
classed as Grade A, and sells at a 
slight premium over the average 
market grades. 

Practically all latex entering the 
U. S. is imported through the ports 
of Boston and New York, near which 
most of the firms supplying latex are 
situated. Latex is generally stored 
under “in transit” arrangements and 
finally delivered in 50—55 gallon steel 
drums or tank cars. Although there 
has been a very large increase in the 
use of concentrated latex in the past 
three years, particularly among man- 
ufacturers of rubber goods in volume 
at least, normal latex still constitutes 
by far the. greater percentage im- 
ported into and used in this country. 


Concentrating Latex 


ONCENTRATING latex was 
born of the fact that ordinary 
latex contains 50% or more of use- 
less water, the transportation charges 
on which are higher than those on the 
actual rubber. 
As matters stand today, however, 
the cost of concentrations appears to 








be higher than the cost of transport- 
ing the water removed. At least, the 
concentrated article sells at a pre- 
mium over the normal product per 
lb. of dry rubber. Nor is all the con- 
centration being done in the pro- 
ducing countries. 

There are four known methods of 
concentrating latex—namely, Evap- 
oration, Centrifuging, Creaming, and 
Filtration. Only the first three meth- 
ods are used on a large commercial 
scale, and each method produces a 
product of somewhat individual 
characteristics. 

With suitably designed apparatus 
latex can be evaporated to commer- 
cial concentrations as high as 75%. 
The evaporated latices that have 
appeared on the market usually con- 
tain the whole of the natural latex 
solids, and in addition thereto, pro- 
tective colloids of a soapy nature. 
Such protectives are added to assist 
in the evaporation process and to 
prevent coagulation during evapora- 
tion and in the final product. Con- 
centrated latex prepared by this 
method has largely been useful in the 
field of adhesives and in highly filled 
compounds. 


Crude and Reclaimed Dispersions 


ATER dispersions of crude and 

reclaimed rubber have passed 
the experimental stage and are now 
more or less common products on the 
market. A water dispersion is in 
reality a suspension of small particles 
of solid or semi-solid material which 
are held in suspension and kept apart 
or stabilized by a suitable protective 
colloid. The various protective col- 
loids and the details of their use are 








TABLE II 
Specific Gms. Rubber Lbs. Rubber Lbs. Rubber 
Gravity per 100 cc. per Gallon per Lb. Latex 
.9504 60 5.00 0.625 
.9620 50 4.16 0.541 
.9678 45 3.75 0.462 
.9736 40 3.32 0.426 
.9794 35 2.91 0.372 
.9852 30 2.50 0.317 
.9910 23 2.08 0.262 
.9968 20 1.66 0.208 
1.0003 17 1.41 0.1762 
1.0026 15 1.25 0.1558 
1.0084 10 0.83 0.1028 
1.0142 5 0.41 0.0505 
1.0200 0 0.00 0.0000 











the subject of a number of patents. 


Before preparing a dispersion of 
rubber it is desirable first to plasticize 
and compound the dry rubber, crude 
or reclaimed, either in a Banbury 
mixer or on a mill, omitting the sulfur 
and accelerator. Then the actual dis- 
persing operation is subsequently 
carried out in either a Banbury or 
Werner-Pffeiderer type of mixer. 


A thick paste of the protective 
colloid is prepared, placed in the 
mixer and warmed slightly. The 
rubber compound is then warmed up 
on an open mill and added to the 
paste in the mixer. The rubber and 
the paste are then allowed to masti- 
cate to a uniform mix, until at a 
suitable stage in this operation the 
dispersion is diluted gradually with 
water to the desired consistency. For 
example, for brush work the viscosity 
is high, while for spray application it 
is low. 

During the early stages of dis- 
persing, the sulfur is added to the 
batch and rubbed into the thick dis- 
persion, but the accelerator is not 
added until the dispersion is com- 
plete, or just before it is to be used. 


The types and grades of water dis- 
persions which are available are: 
(1) A dispersion of pale crepe. (2) 
A dispersion of smoked sheets. (3) 
A dispersion of inner tube reclaimed 
compound to give a dry film of low 
elasticity but with excellent bonding 
strength. (4) A dispersion of inner 
tube reclaim compounded to give a 
dry film which is very elastic, lively 
and strong, more on the order of the 
latex film. (5) A dispersion of un- 
compounded inner tube reclaim con- 
taining nothing but reclaim, protec- 
tive colloid and water. This product 
is meant primarily for use in factories 
where the customer desires to do his 
own compounding. Special grades of 
water dispersions are also available 
according to individual requirements. 


Processing 


UE partly to the nature and 

quantity of protective colloid, 
water dispersions are frequently more 
stable than latex so that processing 
is more simple than the latex. The 
methods of processing are much the 
same for both latex and water dis- 
persions. Whiting, clay, barytes, 
starch, casein, gums, latex and other 
materials may be added simply by 
stirring. 
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In preparing mixtures of latex and 
water dispersion, the dispersion may 
first be deliberately over-compounded 
—that is an extra amount of sulfur, 
antioxidant, zinc oxide and accelera- 
tor may be worked into the dispersion 
during the mixing, and then the de- 
sired amount of latex added later. 
This method simplifies the process of 
compounding latex for the user since 
the latex is added simply by stirring. 
Thus a cured, well-aging film is ob- 
tained at a lower cost than that 
which would result from compound- 
ing the latex alone. When adding 
water dispersions to solutions of 
starch, gums or similiar sizing mate- 
rials it is not necessary to cool the 
size first as the dispersion stirs in 
readily. The mixing equipment may 
be of almost any type. 


Paint & Varnish Exchange Club 
Holds Interesting Meeting 
The Paint & Varnish Exchange Club, 


Inc., held a very successful and inter- 
esting meeting on February 14, 1950 at 
the Taft Hotel, New York City. About 
fifty members and guests attended this 
meeting despite slippery, sleety roads 
and stormy weather. 

The members and guests had dinner 
in the Tap Room of the Hotel Taft. 
Benjamin Joachim, President of the 
Club, called the meeting to order at 
7: 45 P.M. with Secretary Dana John- 
son reading the minutes and Treasurer 
Thomas Curran giving the bank bal- 
ance. Vice President Jack Binswanger, 
who traveled from his home in Phila- 
delphia to attend the meetings, gave a 
short history of the club, reviewing its 
purposes. Various committee chairmen 
made their reports. These included Wal- 
lace France—Entertainment, Fred Gar- 
tenlaub—Employment, Dr. Walter B. 
Maass—Program, Reuben Weinstein— 
Library, Jack Hathorne—Hospitality. 
The fifteen new members were formally 
admitted to membership. New applica- 
tions for membership will be acted on 
before the next meeting. 

The guest speaker was George S. 
Cook—Project Engineer of the Engineer 
Research and Development Labora- 
tories, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. Mr. Cook’s 
subject was “Protective Coatings in the 
Corps of Engineers.” His talk was an 
excellent presentation, illustrated by 
colored movies and many projection 
slides. Reuben Weinstein operated the 
projector. The second speaker was a 
member of the club—Dr. Walter B. 
Maass, who spoke on “American and 
European Paint Making.” 
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Allyl Halides 


Published by the Shell Chemical 
Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., or 100 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and is available on 
letterhead request. 


Intended to serve as a primary source 
of information on _ allyl chloride, 
fluoride, bromide and iodide, the book 
combines in one volume a comprehen- 
sive review of published literature with 
hitherto unpublished data from the re- 
search and engineering staffs of Shell 
Development Company. 

Over half of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of allyl halide reactions, 
which are classified by type and include 
compounds formed by the independent 
or simultaneous reaction of the olefinic 
bond and the halogen atom. A descrip- 
tion of physical properties includes in- 
frared and ultraviolet spectra. Storage, 
handling, specifications and test pro- 
cedures are outlined. 

Unusual features of the book are 
a 716-reference bibliography and a 
14” x17” fold-out chart which dia- 
grammatically summarizes the reactions 
of the allyl halides. 


Reid Directing National Lead 
Titanium Activities 


National Lead Company has an- 
nounced that all activities of its ti- 
tanium division are under the direction 
of Joseph H. Reid. Mr. Reid is manager 
of the division,.and Mr. Robertson will 
continue in a consulting capacity. 

Mr. Robertson joined the company in 
1926 in a sales capacity for Titanium 
Pigment Company, Inc. He was made 
head of Titanium’s paint development 
laboratory in 1933, then became suc- 
cessively a vice-president and director 
of Titanium Pigment Corporation, man- 
ager and general manager of the Titan- 
ium Division. 

. 


Falk Elects S. Aronoff V. P. 


Falk & Company of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, one of the country’s leading 
producers of linseed oils, soya oils, fish 
oils and alkyd resins, has announced the 
election of Mr. Samuel Aronoff as vice- 
president in charge of eastern sales. Mr. 
Aronoff has had a wide and lengthy 
experience consisting of 22 years in the 
manufacturing and marketing of raw 
materials for the protective coating in- 
dustry. 
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. . . GRAPHITE 
(From Page 11) 





that they will not interfere with any 
of the desirable interactions between 
the active pigments and the vehicle 
constituents. There really are very 
few pigments exhibiting no chemical 
activity whatever, the only scaly pig- 
ments exerting absolutely no chem- 
ical reactions within the paint films 
being iron mica and graphite. Never- 
theless, both of these pigments, es- 
pecially graphite, improve the anti- 
corrosion properties of the films on 
account of their scaly arrangement 
resembling that of the scales of a 
fish or the shingles of a roof. 


Machine Paints 

RAPHITE is a typical pigment 

for glossy as well as flat ma- 
chine paints for practically every 
purpose, its perfect chemical resist- 
ance and inactivity rendering it un- 
equalled by any other type of black 
or colored pigments. This applies to 
the black paints as well as to the 
gray varieties in which graphite 
powder is mixed with suitable 
amounts of neutral white pigments, 
chiefly lithopone and titanium di- 
oxide. The chief requirements made 
for these paints are that they dry 
quickly and that the films are per- 
fectly resistant to oils, oil-water 
emulsions, soap-solutions or any of 
the other lubricants and cooling 
liquids. 

It is obvious, of course, that these 
requirements cannot be filled by all 
types of vehicle mixtures although a 
very large percentage of natural and 
synthetic products can be employed 
in connection with graphite as pig- 
ment. Natural and synthetic shellacs 
and Manila copals may be used. 
The latter form very glossy films, 
their only difficulty being their low 
drying speeds if applied on metal 
surfaces. The last traces of solvent 
frequently remain in the film for a 
week or longer, especially where 
comparatively large quantities of 
graphite are used, and it is prac- 
tically impossible to put machines 
such as, for instance, lathes, milling 
or boring machines into operation 
until the paint films are absolutely 


dry. 
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The choice of machine paint 
combinations is also rendered more 
difficult by the fact that they must 
be elastic and blow-resistant in order 
to withstand the abrasive or cutting 
action of dropping tools or metal 
pieces, etc. In many cases the paint 
films are also subjected to the action 
of heat up to about 250 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

It has become a custom to add 
certain proportions of colophony to 
the machine paint mixtures in order 
to reduce the cost of production. 
There can be no doubt that limited 
percentages of this resin (the maxi- 
mum amounts depending on general 
compositions) do not impair the 
value of the paints, while excessive 
proportions of this resin reduce the 
mechanical, chemical and heat re- 
sistances of the films considerably. 
Much depends also on the type of 


pigments added. It has been found, 


for instance, that if certain active 
pigments such as titanium dioxide 
or lithopone are used in addition to 
graphite/the amount of colophony 
can be considerably increased. 

The same applies in a certain 
sense to the use of manila copals— 
which really seems to represent the 
most generally used resin in high 
grade machine paints. It is a fact 
that the drying capacity of the 
combinations containing Manila 
copal, graphite and an active white 
pigment is rather more pronounced 
that in similar mixtures containing 
only graphite (and lampblack) as 
pigments. Lampblack itself is about 
as neutral as crystal graphite, but 
there are now various types of ac- 
tivated carbon black which assert 
themselves in a similar manner. 

Another type of resins frequently 
used in connection with machine 
paint compositions are the acaroid 
resins which develop films of very 
high gloss and of considerable chem- 
ical and mechanical resistance es- 
pecially in connection with crystal 
graphite flake powder, a small per- 
centage of active carbon black im- 
proving conditions perceptibly. The 
one disadvantage of these resins, 
their very dark solutions and the re- 
duction of gloss induced by com- 
paratively large additions of active 
pigments is of no account in graphite 
paints, of course. These factors really 
are disadvantageous in colored or 
white paints, especially in view of 











the fact that acaroid resin paints 
must exhibit a high degree of con- 
sistency if the glossiness of the films 
is to be preserved. 


Active Pigments 


RACTICALLY all active pig- 

ments can be used together with 
graphite flake powder, but these pig- 
ments must not contain the oxides 
of lead or zinc. Cheap lithopones, 
which frequently contain zinc oxide, 
must not therefore be used in the 
manufacture of gray machine paints 
since on account of the highly basic 
character of these oxides they tend 
to turn thick in spirit varnishes. The 
hard masses formed act against the 
formation of glossy films. The same 
applies to titanium dioxide contain- 
ing zinc oxide which may be satis- 
factory in other paints for wood sur- 
faces but not for glossy machine 
paints. 

Where exceptionally hard resins 
are used to obtain hard and resist- 
ant glossy machine paints it is nec- 
essary to add softeners such as oil 
of turpentine, calipot, castor oil, 
tricresyl phosphate, etc., but atten- 
tion must be paid to the commercial 
grades of oil of turpentine which ex- 
hibit widely varying compositions, 
while approved glossy machine paint 
formulas should be strictly main- 
tained in order to insure optimum 
physical and chemical properties. It 
should be remembered that since 
graphite is an entirely neutral pig- 
ment, the vehicle must be composed 
so as to obtain maximum properties 
without the co-operation of the pig- 
ment. 


Effect of Other Resins 


T is a matter of experience that 

some of the machine paints con- 
taining besides manila copal some 
other resin solutions tend to develop 
thick graphite pastes which often 
cannot be satisfactorily dissipated 
even on grinding. This is due merely 
to wrong mixing of the spirit solu- 
tions of these resins. It is necessary 
to add the manila copal solution to 
the other resin solutions slowly and 
under constant stirring. Another 
reason for this difficulty are unsatis- 
factory mixing ratios, which are 
rather constant for all compositions. 
For instance, 10 parts of manila copal 
and 3 parts of oil of turpentine re- 
quire 18-19 parts of 96 percent al- 
cohol, while if the same quantities of 
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shellac and oil of turpentine are used, 
40 parts of 96 percent alcohol should 
be employed. 10 parts of acaroid 
resin and 3 parts of oil of turpentine 
require 22-24 parts of 96 percent 
alcohol, while 10 parts of colophony 
and 3 parts of oil of turpentine go 
with 18 parts of 96 percent alcohol. 
Wherever colophony is used in 
these mixtures, not more than 25 
percent of the standard solution 
mentioned should be added. Higher 
percentages do not interfere with 
the gloss but deteriorate the me- 
chanical properties of the films as 
well as their resistance to oil and 
soap solutions, particularly their 
elasticity. Additions of up to 5 per- 
cent of castor oil or linoleic acid im- 
prove the degree of elasticity. Higher 
additions of these substances prolong 
the drying periods, causing sticky 
films of low chemical and mechanical 
resistance. 


Amount of Pigment 


S to the amounts of pigment 
added, graphite paints do not 
require quite as much manipulation 
as the paints containing active pig- 
ments. Many straight graphite paints 
contain as much as 5 to 6 parts of 
graphite for 10 to 12 parts of resin, 
others yield good results with 2 parts 
of graphite in 10 parts of resin, pro- 
vided the graphite is ground to a 
sufficiently fine powder. If carbon 
black (lamp-black) is used along 
with graphite powder that ratio 
should be about 1:4 to 1:5, depend- 
ing on the kind of corrosion stresses 
involved. Where the paint is to be 
subjected to oil, soapwater and 
elevated temperatures, the carbon 
black-graphite mixture should not 
exceed a ratio of 1:10. 

Dark gray paint films do not re- 
quire very much graphite, since its 
coloring capacity is quite consider- 
able. For a commonly used dark 
grey color, the mixture should con- 
tain about 25 parts of manila copal 
solution 4 parts of good lithopone 
for titanium dioxide and 1° to 1.5 
parts of graphite. 


Asphaltum Lacquers 


TTENTION should finally be 
called to a type of cheap ma- 
chine paints frequently used in 
Europe (especially after the war) 
for most types of working machines, 
the “asphaltum lacquers”. These 


lacquers may be genuine asphaltum 








combinations containing high grade 
glesonite asphalts or equally good 
grades of asphalt, 1 part of these 
materials being mixed with about 2 
parts of a mixture containing equal 
parts of oil of turpentine and tetra- 
line. 1 part of graphite is ground 
into about ten parts of these mixtures. 
The cheaper grades of “asphaltum 
lacquers” often contain no asphalt 
at all but are mixtures of anthracite 
pitch, colophony and coal oil. It is 
obvious that these cheap mixtures 
are not as resistant as the genuine 
asphaltum paints, but their quality 
is considerably improved by the addi- 
tion of graphite powder, even if this 
contains considerable amounts of 
amorphous graphite to keep the 
prices down. 

Where glossy machine paints are 
not desired, flat paints are usually 
made by adding some wax to the 
vehicle mixtures. These products are 
not as satisfactory however, since the 
films produced, while chemically re- 
sistant, do not develop sufficient 
hardness and tenacity to withstand 
the scratching and blowing stresses to 
which machine paints are frequently 
exposed. A very useful paint of this 
type exhibiting high chemical and 
mechanical resistance and a pleasant 
semi-glossy flat appearance is made 
up as follows :— 

Solution 1:—30 parts of boric 
acid, 20 parts of lacquer black, 10 
parts naphthalene, 400 parts ethyl 
alcohol. 

Solution 2:—240 parts of shellac, 
400 parts of ethyl alcohol. 

Both solutions are filtered and 
combined. This vehicle is then mixed 
with graphite powder, the common 
ratio being 10—12:1. 


Acid Resistant 

HE third group of graphite 

paints, the acid-resistant paints, 
have been covered in a number of 
publications, including that on Some 
Practical Observations on the Pro- 
duction of Acid-Proof Paints and 
Varnishes by Dr. A. Kufferath in this 
journal. (Vol. XXIX, No. 2). All the 
resins, synthetic resins, oil and solvent 
combinations mentioned in this latter 
article can be used with the acid- 
proof graphite paints. Besides, most 
of the graphite paints mentioned 
under the heading anti-corrosion and 
machine paints are more or less acid 
proof. Indeed, it is often rather diffi- 
cult to find more acid-proof com- 
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binations where the mechanical 
properties must also be at their best. 

Somewhat different conditions pre- 
vail, where acid resistance is by far 
the most important property and 
mechanical resistance is not a most 
important feature. Instances of this 
type are:—many laboratory instru- 
ments and fixed equipment in chem- 
ical works, such as pipe lines and 
other overhead equipment rarely 
touched by the crew and exposed 
only to the chemical action of fumes, 
gases or eventually liquid drops or 
particles of the chemicals in question. 
It is practically impossible here to 
consider every and all these chem- 
icals. Graphite itself is absolutely re- 
sistant against every chemical, in con- 
trast to practically every other type 
of active or inactive pigment includ- 
ing even titanium dioxide, which in 
our opinion represents the most 
valuable white pigment for acid- 
proof paints. It is for this reason that 
only the resin-oil-solvent combina- 
tions need be considered in connec- 
tion with graphite powder as pigment 
in acid-proof paints. 


Alkyl Types 


LKYL resin-fatty acid combina- 

tion with triethylene tetramine 

and benzene as solvents are fre- 
quently used. For instance :— 

500 parts (by weight) of alkyl 
resin modified with 50 percent fatty 
acid. 

30 parts powdered flake graphite 
mixed with 5-10 parts of active car- 
bon. 

250 parts benzene, 30 parts tri- 
ethylenetetramine. 

In Europe phenol resins are most 
frequently employed as base material 
for the production of acid resistant 
paints and varnishes, not only for 
iron and non-ferrous metal surfaces 
but for the acid-proofing of wood 
and other organic materials, natural 
or synthetic. Their products combine 
the advantages of high chemical and 
mechanical resistances with those of 
high degrees of non-combustibility, 
adherence and gloss. 

A very acid-resistant paint or var- 
nish base is produced as follows: — 

An alkyd resin modified with 
natural resins or a modified phenol 
aldehyde resin is mixed with glyc- 
erine or a high-grade glycerine sub- 
stitute and the mixture maintained 
at a temperature of 490 degrees 























Fahrenheit for about 20 minutes. A 
current of carbonic acid gas is then 
conducted through the warm mixture 
for about 15-20 minutes. Wood oil 
and linseed fatty acids are then 
added and stirred at the above men- 
tioned temperature of 490 degrees 
Fahrenheit until a completely clear 
solution is attained. 

After lowering the temperature to 
450 degrees Fahrenheit we then add 
phthalic acid and esterify in a 
current of carbonic acid until the 
acid number of the mixture has 
reached 10. The temperature is then 
further lowered to 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit and the mixture treated 
with a current of warm air, the 
reactions required being aided by 
the addition of catalytic substances 
such as cobalt or lead acetate, caustic 
soda or sodium carbonate. The final 
product obtained by this process is 
thinned with toluol. Black acid-proof 
paints are pigmented with powdered 
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Mar. 28-31. National Plastics Ex- 
position, Navy Pier, Chicago, 
ll. 

April 4-7. National Association 
of Corrosion Engineers Con- 
ference, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

April 24-27. National Packaging 
Exposition of the American 
Management Association, Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Ill. 

April 25. Association of Consult- 
ing Chemist and Chemical En- 
gineers Meeting, Shelburne 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

April 25-26. Metal Powder Show 
and Annual Meeting, Book- 
Cadillac, Detroit Mich. 

May 1-3. American Oil Chemists 
Society, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

May 15-17. National Cottonseed 
Products Association Meeting, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. 

June 26-30. 1950 A. S. T. M.-An- 
nual Meeting and Exposition of 
Testing Apparatus and Equip- 
ment, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Nov. 9-11. Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs 
Convention, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 15-18. National Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer Association 
Convention, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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flake graphite and small percentages 
of active carbon black, while the 
dark or light gray varieties are ob- 
tained by additional proportional 
quantities of titanium dioxide. 

In order to be considered standard 
acid-proof paints, numerous speci- 
fications have been developed. In 
Continental Europe the following re- 
quirements are most customary: 

One hour exposure of the perfectly 
dried films in 

1) Sulphuric acid of 50-55 degrees 
Beaumé, or 

2) Hydrochloric acid solution 20- 
35 percent, or 

3) Nitric acid solution, 30-50 per- 
cent all at a temperature of 200 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and a _ specified 
number of hours under the same 
chemical corrosion stresses at room 





temperature. In most instances, the 
prolonged action at room tempera- 
ture must follow the one hour ex- 
posure at 200 degrees Fahrenheit. 
As a rule, all films are somewhat 
affected by these treatments, but they 
must not be corroded sufficiently to 
interfere seriously with their further 
application under ordinary practical 
conditions. 

Note: Acaroid resin is natural 
accroyes and colophony is ordinary 
rosin. 


Correction 


Regarding the item on chrome greens 
which appeared on page 24 of the 
February issue, the complete address of 
the Sherwin-Williams Co. is 115th St. 
and Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, II. 
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Rubber-Like Polyesters 


U.S. Patent 2,489,711. David W. Jayne, 
Jr., Old Greenwich, and Harold M. 
Day, Cos Cob, Conn., assignors to Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, New York, 
N. Y., a corporation of Maine. 

A rubber-like product obtained by 
heating at 180° to 220° C. an omega- 
hydroxy saturated aliphatic carboxylic 
acid with a glycol acid ester of an alpha, 
beta-unsaturated dicarboxylic acid in a 
molar proportion from 1:0.5 to 1:1 and 
curing the reaction product obtained by 
heating in the presence of an organic 
peroxide catalyst, said ester being pre- 
pared from equimolar proportions of 
glycol and dicarboxylic acid. 


Polymerization of Diolefins 


U. S. Patent 2,490,712. Walter A. 
Schulze and Willie W. Crouch, Bartles- 
ville, Okla., assignors to Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, a corporation of Dela- 
ware. as 

In the manufacture of a synthetic rub- 
ber-like material by copolymerization of 
a monomeric material comprising a 
major portion of butadiene and a minor 
portion of styrene while dispersed in 
aqueous emulsion in the presence of a 
soap emulsifying agent and in the pres- 
ence of potassium persulfate as a poly- 
merization catalyst under polymeriza- 
tion conditions, the improvement which 
comprises conducting such polymeriza- 
tion in the presence of an aliphatic 
monohydric saturated alcohol having at 
least 5 and not more than 7 carbon 
atoms per molecule in an amount from 
4 to 10 parts by weight per 100 parts of 
said monomeric material. 
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Thiophene-Turpentine Resins 


U.S. Patent 2,490,270. George C. John- 
son, Woodbury, N. J., assignor to So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Company, Incorpo- 
rated, a corporation of New York. 

A novel composition of matter con- 
sisting of the reaction product obtained 
by reacting about 0.5 to about 4 moles of 
a thiophene having two hydrogen atoms 
of the thiophene nucleus replaceable and 
one mole of turpentine in the presence 
of a Friedel-Crafts type catalyst; said 
reaction product containing 2.2 to about 
15 weight per cent sulfur and 0.94 mole 
to 10.1 moles of turpentine per mole of 
thiophene reactant. 


Rubber-Like Polymers 

U.S. Patent 2,490,001. David W. Jayne, 
Jr., Old Greenwich, Harold M. Day, 
Cos Cob, and Edward L. Kropa, Old 
Greenwich, Conn., assignors to Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, New York, 
N. Y., a corporation of Maine. 

A rubber-like product obtained by 
heating at about 180°-220° C. a mono- 
alkylolamine of the formula HO—Y— 
NHR in which Y is a divalent saturated 
hydrocarbon radical and R is selected 
from the group consisting of hydrogen 
and saturated hydrocarbon radicals with 
a saturated aliphatic hydrocarbon di- 
carboxylic acid which does not form an 
anhydride upon heating, reacting the 
product so obtained with a glycol acid 
ester of an alpha, beta-unsaturated ali- 
phatic hydrocarbon dicarboxylic acid, 
the molar proportions of saturated acid 
to alkyloamine to glycol acid ester being 
from 1:1:0.15 to 1:1:0.3, and then 
curing the reaction product by heating 
in the presence of an organic peroxide 
catalyst. 


Resinous Condensates 


U.S. Patent 2,489,366. Herman A. Bru- 
son, Rydal and Warren D. Niederhauser, 
Philadelphia, Pa, assignors to Rohm and 
Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa., a corpora- 
tion of Delaware. 

A process for preparing resinous mate- 
rials which comprises condensing by 
heating together an aldehydo non-aro- 
matic carboxylic acid, having one alde- 
hydo and one carboxylic group as the 
sole reacting functional groups thereof 
and having two to sixteen carbon atoms 
in a chain between said functional 
hydrogen-bearing amine groups, at least 
groups, and a polyamine having as the 
sole reacting functional groups thereof 
one of which is a primary amine group, 
said amine groups being separated by a 
group containing at least four carbon 
atoms, the amount of said polyamine be- 
ing reacted providing a proportion of a 
said primary amine group which is 
chemically equivalent to the aldehydo 
group of said carboxylic acid. 








Plasticizing Elastomers 
U. S. Patent 2,493,843. John Richard 


Vincent, Newport, Delaware, assignor to 
E. I, du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, a corporation of 
Delaware. 

The process of increasing the plasticity 
of an elastoprene of the class consisting 
of natural rubber and the polymers of 
1,3-butadiene and of 2-chloro-1,3-buta- 
diene which contain at least 50% of the 
1,3-butadiene compound, which com- 
prises intimately incorporating in such 
material in the unvulcanized form from 
0.1% to 5.0% of an anilide of a beta- 
keto acid of the formula R—CO— 
CH,—CO—NHR’, wherein R_ stands 
for a radical of the group consisting of 
phenyl and naphthyl radicals and alkyl 
radicals of from 1 to 6 carbon atoms, 
and R’ stands for a radical of the 
group consisting of phenyl and naph- 
thyl radicals. 


Chloroprene Polymers 


U. S. Patent 2,494,087. George H. 
Daniels, Wilmington, Del., assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, a corporation of 
Delaware. 

An improvement in the process for 
preparing polychloroprene by emulsion 
polymerization of chloroprene which 
contains from 0.01% to 0.2% of car- 
bonyl compounds as impurities and 
wherein the polymerization is carried 
out in the presence of an alkyl mercap- 
tan, which comprises carrying out the 
polymerization of the chloroprene in an 
aqueous alkaline emulsion having a pH 
of from 8.5 to 12.5 containing from 
0.05% to 0.5%, based on the weight of 
the chloroprene, of a reducing agent 
selected from the group consisting of 
hydroxylamine, hydrazine, water-soluble 
sulfides, water-soluble hydrosulfites and 
water-soluble normal sulfites. 


Polyamine and Wax Composition 


U. S. Patent 2,495,283. James H. 
Werntz, Wilmington, Del., assignor to 
E I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., a corporation of Dela- 
ware. 

A composition comprising a wax and 
a polymeric polyamine in the ratio by 
weight of from 1:5 to 1200:1, said 
polymeric polyamine being the product 
obtained by the reductive amination of 
a polymer of a monoolefin containing 
from 2 to 4 carbon atoms with carbon 
monoxide, which polymeric polyamine 
has a main carbon chain and amino 
nitrogens attached solely to members of 
the class consisting of hydrogen and 
hydrocarbon as _ lateral substituent 
groups with the nitrogen thereof directly 
attached to a carbon atom which is an 
integral part of said main carbon chain. 
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Isopropenyl Toluene Polymers 


U. S. Patent 2,490,372. Arthur S. 
Nyquist, Cos Cob, and Edward L. 
Kropa, Old Greenwich, Conn., assignors 
to American Cyanamid Company, New 
York, N. Y., a corporation of Maine. 

The method of preparing polymeric 
materials which comprises polymerizing, 
in the absence of a terpene and at a 
temperature not higher than about 110° 
C., a polymerizable composition con- 
taining an isopropeny! toluene and, as a 
catalyst for the polymerization, a seed 
obtained by treating an _ isopropenyl 
toluene with a catalyst selected from the 
class consisting of boron fluoride and 
complexes of boron fluoride, the iso- 
propenyl toluene contained in the said 
polymerizable composition being the 
only aromatic 60mpound having an un- 
saturated aliphatic substituent attached 
to the aromatic nucleus that is present 
in the said composition. 


Cellulose Esters 


U. S. Patent 2,490,164. George W. Sey- 
mour, Blanche B. White and Leonard 
J. Rosen, Cumberland, Md., assignors to 
Celanese Corp. of America, a corpora- 
tion of Delaware. 

In a process for the stabilization of 
cellulose acetate having an acetyl value 
of 55 to 57%, calculated as acetic acid 
the step which comprises treating said 
cellulose acetate with an aqueous solu- 
tion containing 0.1 to 10% by weight on 
the cellulose acetate of a polyalkylene 
ether alcohol at 20 to 30° C., decanting 
the aqueous solution and then heating 
said cellulose acetate at a temperature 
of 130 to 160° C. and a pressure of 10 
to 85 pounds per square inch for 2 to 6 
hours in 10 to 30 parts by weight for 
each part by weight (dry weight) of 
cellulose acetate, of an aqueous medium 
of less than 5 parts per million alkalinity. 


Polymeric Color Formers 


U. S. Patent 2,489,655. Elmore Louis 
Martin, Wilmington, Del., assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., a corporation of 
Delaware. 

A polyvinyl acetal of a hydroxyl poly- 
mer which contains a plurality of recur- 
ring 


| 
—CH:—CHOH 


groups and groups of the formula 


0-H 
Fal 
CH;s— _con— —CH H, 
\ i 
te 
cH 
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Allyl Esters 


U. S. Patent 2,496,271. Jack Andrews 
Cottrell, Donald Helmsley Hewitt, and 
Frank Armitage, Homerton, London, 
England; Ernest Booth and Richard 
Hartlebury Buckle, both of London, 
England, executors of said Hewitt, de- 
ceased, assignors by mesne assignments 
to The Sherwin Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. 


A monomeric polymerizable ester of 
an alcohol of the class consisting of allyl 
and methallyl alcohols and a Diels-Alder 
condensation compound of the type ob- 
tained by reacting a compound of the 
class consisting of maleic acid, maleic 
anhydride and lower alkyl esters of 
maleic acid and a conjugated mono- 
cyclic terpene. 








Pentaerthritol Esters 
U.S. Patent 2,495,305. Joseph A. Wyler, 


Allentown, Pa., assignor to Trojan Pow- 
der Co., a corporation of New York. 

The esters of drying oil fatty acids 
with the dehydration product of pen- 
taerythritol of composition represented 
by the type formula 


HOCH: CH: 
* 
O 
rd 
HOCH: CH: |e 


in which x is an integral odd number 
within the range 1-7 and containing 
ether and alcohol groups in the ratio 
of 1 ether group to 2 alcohol groups. 
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AND WHY TO USE 


NUODEX CALCIUM 4-78 


WHERE: In all oleoresinous and alkyd formulations. 


WHY: 


in sulphurous atmosphere; 
metal content certified by Nuodex within + 0.1%. 
Note: For formulas high in unbodied oil content, 
use Nuodex Calcium 4% which is soluble without 
dilution in unbodied oils. 


NUODEX CALCIUM 4-78 SPECIFICATIONS: 


Metal Content 

Specific Gravity (80° F. “~ 
Pounds/Gallon (80° F.) 
Color Maximum 


Viscosity (80° F.) 


NUODEX PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD., 
NUODEX INTERNAZIONAL, INC. 


NUODEX 


Gives you faster drying in such vehicles; 
minimizes staining with cobalt in whites and light 
tints; stabilizes lead; won’t haze; does not discolor 


7M you're not receiving Ye TOWNE DRICR, just contact your Nuedex Agent. He'll put you on our mailing fist. 


NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
ELIZABETH F, NEW JERSEY 

LEASIDE (TORONTO) CANADA 

NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

NUODEX INTERNATIONAL (U. K.) LTD., LONDON W. C. 2, ENGLAND 

(AUS.) PTY. LTD., ROSEBERY (SYDNEY) 


is non-toxic; active 


4% + 0.1% 
0.935-0.955 
7.80-7.95 

Gardner 9 

Gardner M ( Approx.) 
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Phenol Condensations 

U. S. Patent 2,489,336. Raymond J. 
Spahr, Bainbridge, N. Y., William R. 
Moffitt, Seattle, Wash., and Everett H. 
Pryde, Beaver Falls, Pa., assignors to 
The Borden Company, New York, N.Y., 
a corporation of New Jersey. 

A water soluble phenolic resin glue 
composition produced by reacting one 
mol of a mononuclear monohydric 
phenol selected from the class consisting 
of phenol, cresols, xylenols, and mix- 
tures thereof with 1.0 to 2.5 mols of 
formaldehyde in an aqueous alkaline 
solution until a low condensed polymer 
is formed, adding, while maintaining the 
resulting condensation product at a tem- 
perature of 25 to 75° C., a mononuclear 
dihydric phenol selected from the class 
consisting -of resorcinol, pyrocatechol 
and hydroquinone together with suf- 
ficient non-volatile alkali to maintain the 
mixture at a pH between 9.0 and 13.0, 
the amount of said mononuclear di- 
hydric phenol added being 1.1 to 10 
parts by weight per 10 parts by weight 
of said mononuclear monohydric phenol, 
and condensing the reaction mixture by 
heating until the resulting product has 
a viscosity between 30 and 200 revolu- 
tions per minute as determined on a 
Stromer viscometer at 70° F. using a 
500 gram weight. 


Mix and Grind in One Mill | 


Vv Increase 
Capacity 


Vv Eliminate 
Separate 
Mixing 

¥Y Get Uniform 

Grind and 

Color 


We also build jar mills, 
jar rolling machines, 
“Dispersall’’ mixers and 
special paint processing 
equipment. 


ABBE ENGINEERING CO. - 
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No attention needed | 
while grinding;no | 
solvent loss; easy to 
clean. Abbé Mills are 
world famous for bet- | 
ter construction and 
performance. 
from 9 to 3304 gallon 
total mill volume, 
Write for Catalog 55. 





Coating with Siloxanes 


U. S. Patent 2,494,920. Earl Leathen 
Warrick, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., 
a corporation of New York. 

The method which comprises applying 
a mixture of a toluene soluble organo- 
polysiloxane in liquid state, an inorganic 
filler melting above 350° C. and a diacyl 
peroxide in amount less than 8 percent 
by weight based upon the weight of the 
polysiloxane but in amount sufficient to 
promote curing of the siloxane to a tack- 
free state, the filler being present in such 
proportion as to form a paste, to a base 
member to form a coating thereon of 
between 0.1 and 7 mils thickness, rais- 
ing the temperature of said coating to at 
least 180° C. but not above 400° C. 
within 2 minutes and maintaining the 
temperature within the range of 180° C. 
to 400° C. until the coating is cured, the 
organic substituents of said organopoly- 
siloxane being monovalent hydrocarbon 
radicals attached to the silicon through 
carbon to silicon linkages, there being 
on the average between 1.75 and 2.25 of 
said radicals per silicon atom and there 
being present in the siloxane at least 60 
mol percent of the structural unit cor- 
responding to the formula R,S O where 
R is an alkyl radical, and said diacyl 
peroxide containing at least one aro- 
matic acyl radical. 





Styrene-Benzalacetophenone 

U. S. Patent 2,496,697. Earl C. Chapin, 
Dayton, Ohio, assignor to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., a cor- 
poration of Delaware. 

A copolymer of from 50 to 98 per- 
cent by weight of styrene and from 50 
to two percent of a compound having 
the structural formula: 


O x 
<> -orccr bY 


wherein X is a radical of the group 
consisting of methoxy and chlorine. 





LANCASTER, ALLWINE & 
ROMMEL 


REGISTERED PATENT 
ATTORNEYS 


oo 
Suite 424, 815—15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Patent Practice before U. S. 
Patent Office. Validity and In- 
fringement Investigations and 
Opinions. 

Booklet and form “Evidence of 
Conception” forwarded upon 
request. 














calls for: 


Sizes 


56 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 7. N.Y 








When Cooking, Mixing or 
Grinding and your formula 


GUM ROSIN — ZINC RESINATES 
ANTI-SKINNING AGENT—PINE TAR 
DIPENTENE — TURPENTINE 
LIMED ROSIN — GLOSS OILS 


E. W. COLLEDGE, G.S.A., Inc. 


High Quality Products 
Uniform Specifications 


Superior Sales Service 


Contact 


for 





25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


807 National City Bank Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


P. O. Box 389 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla. New York 17, N. Y. 


503 Market St. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Patterson-Kelley 


TWIN SHELL BLENDER 
For Dry Materials 


The Patterson-Kelley Company, 
announced the development of the 
P-K Twin Shell Blender. 

Essentially it consists of two 
cylindrical shells of equal diameter 
but so joined together as to form a V 
rather than a long straight tube. This 
V-shaped unit rotates about a 
horizontal axis passing through ap- 
proximately the geometrical center. 
At the apex or point of the V is 
located a dust-tight discharge valve; 
at the end of the two legs are located 
standard access covers with swing 
bolts and dust-tight gaskets. If 
necessary to prevent dust while load- 
ing, the machine can be set in the 
reverse position (A) and _ fed 
through the discharge valve. 

Sizes of the P-K Twin Shell 
Blender range from 250 to 300 cubic 
feet capacity. Power requirement 
(based on materials of 50 lbs per 
cubic foot density) range from 4 to 
20 hp. Other drives available for 
heavier products. Standard motors 
supplied are integral gearhead type 
with built-in magnetic brake for 
magnetic brake for close control in 
“spotting” the unit for charging and 
discharging. The Patterson-Kelley 
Co., 32 Burson St., East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. PVP—March. 
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PLASTICIZER 
Polyester Type 


A new polyester-type plasticizer 
has been announced by the General 
Electric Company’s chemical depart- 
ment. 

Designated G-E 2559, the new 
material is similar to G-E 2557 
plasticizer but lower in cost. The new 
plasticizer is reported to have very 
good heat, light, and weather re- 
sistance, improved oil and water re- 
sistance, as well as improved non- 
migrating characteristics. In com- 
parison to G-E 2557, G-E 2559 
plasticizer is higher in viscosity, not 
as light in color, and is less efficient, 
G-E says. It is suitable, however, for 
plasticizing polyvinyl chloride, ethyl 
and nitrocellulose lacquers, and 
chlorinated, natural, and synthetic 
rubbers. 

Technical data and samples of 
G-E 2559 may be obtained from the 
Chemicals Division, Chemical De- 
partment, General Electric Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass. PVP—March. 


MALEIC ANHYDRIDE 
New Physical Form 


Maleic anhydride in a newly de- 
veloped physical form is now avail- 
able in quantity from production 
facilities recently completed by Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Division, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion. The anhydride is being pro- 
duced as small hollow cylinders ap- 
proximately 134 inches in length, 
114 inches outside diameter, and %4 
inch inside diameter. This new form 
of maleic anhydride has the ad- 
vantage of maximum surface area to 
permit rapid melting or dissolving. 
In addition, it is resistant to dusting 
and is easy to handle in normal plant 
operations. Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Div., Union Carbide and 


‘Carbon Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New 


York 17, N. Y. PVP—March. 


UPENDING TOOL 
For Barrel and Drums 


Barrels and drums may be up- 
ended without slipping or rolling by 
special leverage tool. This device is 
V-shaped with strapping iron saddles 
located at the point of lifting. As 
leverage tool is applied, pressure 
forces the saddles to spread and grip 
the drum surfaces to prevent slipping 
or rolling. D. S. Campbell Co., 6110 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
PVP—March. 


COLORIMETER 
Rapid and Simple 


Designed to speed routine process- 
ing analyses, the new industrial 
Rouy-Photrometer provides high ac- 
curacy obtainable in colorimetric 
absorption analysis. This improved 
type of photoelectric colorimeter, 
gives concentration readings in which 
inherent functional error is cut to 
within 0.1%. Such a high degree of 
accuracy is made possible for the first 
time by careful matching of the 
photoelectric cell and the microam- 
meter, which results in strict linearity 
of current vs. light energy. Leitz, 
Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York 13, 
N. Y. PVP—March. 
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Industrial Products 


STOPPER DEVICE 
For Tank Cars 


Industrial Products Company an- 
nounces a new stopper and unloading 
device for emergency use on tank 
cars. 

Defective tank car outlet valves, 
lodged foreign material and other 
causes have resulted in total loss of 
material on the ground. With this 
stopper the wild flow may be stopped 
as soon as the device is in place. Con- 
tents may be unloaded through the 


device if desired, thereby eliminating | 


the necessity of unloading from over- 
head. 

Complete information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Industrial Prod- 
ucts Company, 3035 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. PVP— 
March. 


FLAME CONTROL UNIT 
Automatic Shut-off 


In case of flame failure in gas or 
oil heating units, this control unit will 
safely shut down gas or oil supply. 
This combustion safeguard uses the 
flame itself as link in switching cir- 
cuit. It is supplied in inter-change- 
able units and is easily plugged in to 
provide greater variety in program- 
ming. Wheelco Instruments Co., 847 
W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. PVP 
—March. 


CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATE 
For Resins, Oils, Plasticizers 


Tetrahydro phthalic anhydride is 
a white powder chemical, which may 
be made reactive under certain con- 
ditions to produce plasticizers, alkyds, 
oils, wetting agents, etc. 
point 102-104° C. Jasons Drug Co., 
1085 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
PVP—March. 
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PLASTICIZER 
Flame-Resistant 

“Flexol” plasticizer (tri-2-chloro- 
ethyl phosphate) and marketed as 
Cetamole QU is intended for use 
with cellulose acetate and mixed 
cellulose esters, but may be used with 
nitrocellulose, ethyl cellulose, acrylics 
and synthetic rubber. According to 
the manufacturer, concentrations of 
10% of this plasticizer will produce 
self-extinguishing compounds when 
it is used alone in cellulose acetate 
films. Soluble in mineral oil and 
miscible with common laquer sol- 
vents. Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp; Unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. PVP—March. 


ANTI-STATIC DEVICE 
Grounds Personnel 


Designed for use on personnel 
working in combustible atmospheres, 
this anti-static grounding device is 
used to supplement the protection of 
conductive floor in paint plants and 
similar places. The device consists of 
a retractable contact-pin located on 
the shoe-sole. This assures positive 
electric contact between body and 
floor, and thereby removing static 
charges. It provides an unbroken 
conductive path, via the body, be- 
tween ungrounded static storage 
points in the area and the floor itself. 
Walter G. Legge Co., 101 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. PVP— 
March. 





AVAILABLE , 


XYLENE 


Replacement 


Boiling Range 
275-295 F. 


Flash 
80 Minimum 


Kauri-Butanol 
Solvency 


90-93 


PAN AMERICAN 



















A high-solvency xylene boiling range petroleum naphtha— 
PANASOL RX-4 is an economical Xylene replacement. It is a uniform 
—high quality—dependable solvent well suited for most industrial 
applications requiring excellent solvency and a controlled medium 
evaporation rate. 

The addition of PANASOL RX-4 to the series of PANASOL 
solvents mow provides the most complete line of high-solvency 
naphthas available to manufacturers. The PANASOLS are available 
in a series of boiling ranges from 200 to 425°F. designed to meet 
the needs of most industrial users. 

Why not check with Pan American first for your aromatie 
solvent requirements? 


PAN AMERI@AN 


DIVISION 
Pan American Refining Corp. 


122 EAST 42nd: STREET 


mies NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Texas City; Texes 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Elwell-Parker 


POWER TRUCK DEVICE 
Speeds Handling of Drums 


Faster action in lifting, transport- 
ing and stacking various forms of 
drums and drum products is accom- 
plished by means of a power truck 
device just put into practice. This is 
of particular interest to manufac- 
turers and distributors of steel drums 
and to users handling large quantities 
of oils, paints and other liquids and 
chemicals. 


The device is supplied as ancillary 
equipment on the company’s latest 
type, medium-weight, center-control 
truck, illustrated, or as an attachment 
interchangeable with the fork on 
other of its standard fork trucks. 


It comprises a steel frame with 
base attached to elevating mechanism 
in the truck’s upright column. In 
general dimensions it is not wider 
than a standard size 55-gallon oil 
drum. The single unit’s handling 
capacity is 1000 pounds. Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
PVP—March. 


ELECTRIC-MOTOR PUMP 
Used with 55-Gal. Drum 


Fully-automatic electric-motor 
pump may be used with 55-gallon 
barrels or 400-lb drums to pump 
heavy, viscous fluids lubricants. It 
may be substituted for compressed 
air in central tube system. The unit 
consists of 1 h.p. motor and is gear 
driven. A flanged drum-cover fits 
over the top of the center-opening or 
full-open drums. Lincoln Engineer- 
ing Co., 5780 Natural Bridge Ave., 
St. Louis 20, Mo. PVP—March. 
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MALEO-PIMARIC ACID 
Naval Stores Product 


Maleo-pimaric acid, a new naval 
stores product developed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has possi- 
bilities for use in the preparation of 
plasticizers, resins, and emulsifying 
agents. The development has reached 
a stage where commercial testing is 
feasible and where samples for tests 
are available on request to prospec- 
tive users. 

Maleo-pimaric acid is the addition 
product of maleic anhydride with 
the 1-pimaric acid of pine gum. It 
is a white, crystalline, tribasic product 
with an acid number in acetone solu- 
tion of 420 and a molecular weight 
of 400. The pure product (produced 
in small quantities in the laboratory) 
melts at 229° to 230° C. while 
maleopimaric acid produced in the 
pilot plant has a slightly lower melt- 
ing point (222° to 225° C.). Maleo- 
pimaric acid is soluble in acetone, 
ether, alcohol, and aromatic sol- 
vents, and is practically insoluble in 
aliphatic hydrocarbons. 

The properties of the maleo- 
pimaric acid are such that it should 
find successful application in alkyd- 
type resins and in sizing agents. 

The low volatility of its alkyl esters 
and their compatibility with many 
resins indicates promise as a plasti- 
cizing agent. 

The soap of the ethyl maleo- 
pimaric acid has been evaluated on 
a pilot-plant scale as an emulsifier in 
the preparation of a_ synthetic 
rubber. 

Concerns or individuals interested 
in testing this product for possible 
commercial application may obtain 
samples by writing to the Naval 
Stores Research Division, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, 2100 Robert E. Lee Blvd., 
New Orleans, 19, La. PVP—March. 


TURBIDITY DETECTOR 
Extremely Sensitive 


This unit detects the presence of 
suspended solids in transparent liq- 
uids and is not affected by color of 
solution, aging, or drift of photo- 
tube, or voltage variations. The de- 
tection is based on ratio of scattered 
light to direct light falling on a single 
phototube. 





It is very sensitive and may be ad- 
justed to a function of 5 p.p.m. of 
bleaching earth suspended in oil, at 
0.5 p.p.m. nickel catalyst in hydro- 
genated fat. This unit may actuate a 
warning device and may initiate any 
on-off operation that can be handled 
by a relay. Sold under the trade name 
“Purfel” detector, this unit is manu- 
factured by Electric Eye Equipment 
Co., Danville, Ill. PVP—March. 


AUTOMATIC PIPETTE 
For Volume up to 2 MI. 


Liquids used routinely in small 
quantities can be dispensed safely, 
accurately and conveniently by 
means of either of two new pipettes. 
The new automatic pipette will dis- 
pense any volume up to 2.0 ml. 
merely by operating a plunger. Once 
the volume selector has been set an 
adept operator can operate the 
pipette 20 to 30 times per minute. It 
has four slots and a vernier control 
whereby the stroke of the plunger is 
set to deliver an exact volume. The 
plunger is operated by means of a 
rubber bulb, and its stroke (there- 
fore the volume) is uniform each 
time it operates. 

The second new dispenser is a 
“Micropette” for volumes up to 0.7 
ml. It has a unique sliding sleeve and 
setscrew arrangement by means of 
which any pre-set volume can be ex- 
pelled. There is always an additional 
amount of fluid in the pipette, and 
only the desired amount is dispensed 
so that drainage errors are elim- 
inated. With the Micropette and dis- 
tilled water it has been found that 
the accuracy of liquid dispensed is 
within plus or minus 0.001%. 
Fisher Scientific Co., 717 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. PVP—March. 
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Just off the press, these new Glyco catalogs may 






contain just the answers you want to some of your 






problems. They describe our synthetic waxes and 






esters, and give chemical, physical and application 







information. They give many suggestions for 






lowering costs. 









ESTERS—24-page catalog of specs and use data 


oa polyhydric alcohol fatty acid esters, which are 






ton-ionic surface active agents, emulsifiers and 





thickeners. 








SYNTHETIC WAXES—18-page catalog on high or 


low m.p., hard or plastic, waxes used in a wide 






range of industries. Complete physical and use data 
included. 












sn 













Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
Dept. T21, 26 Court Street 

Brooklyn 2, New York 

Please send me a free copy of the catalogs checked: 


CZ ESTERS by Glyco (24 pages) 
(1) SYNTHETIC WAXES by Glyco (18 pages) 





















For reliable gloss measurements 
according to ASTM D523-49T 
cn paints, varnishes, and lacquers 


Also for 


@ Tristimulus Colorimetry with 3 _ Filters 
@ Sheen Measurements at 85 Degree Incidence 
@ Dry Hiding Power and Infra-Red Reflectance 


in accordance with Federal Specifications TT-P-141b 
Portable, rugged, simple to operate 
Write for Bulletin #677 to 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. 


PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric GLOSSMETER 


New York 16, N. Y. 











IZE 












A barrel tilt for 
controlled, preci- 
sion dumping or 
pouring. Ideal for 
chemicals, liquids, 


| solvents, powders, 
' etc. Turns 360° 


| vices and all 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED B 


through worm 
drive. Equipped 
with two 
safety type 
locking de- 


steel, welded 
yoke. Hand- 
operated 
chain drive. 


1000 Ib. ca- 
pacity. Wt. 
approx. 125 


Ibs. 


DRUM and 
ARREL TILT 






Item B-731 


$16 500 


























Amer: 


16039 Fullerton Ave., DETROIT 27, MICH. 
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Am. Cyanamid’s Coating Resins 
Department Holds Conference 


A three-way conference of sales, re- 
search and production representatives of 
the coating resins department of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company was held in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from January 
30th through February Ist, 1950. In 
addition to the New York office, the 
Bridgeville, Pennsylvania plant, and the 
Stamford, Connecticut laboratories, 
each of the district sales offices through- 
out the United States was represented. 

After the conference was opened by 
Mr. J. L. Rodgers, Jr., general manager 
of the plastics and resins division, Mr. 
W. F. Whitescarver, manager of the 
coating resins department of that divi- 
sion, presided. The first two days of the 
conference, held at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
were devoted to an exchange of techni- 
cal and market data, and discussions of 
present and proposed activities of the 
company in the coating resins field. 
These sessions ended in a social get- 
together and banquet on Tuesday even- 
ing. The following day, the entire group 
was taken on a tour through the com- 
pany’s Bridgeville, Pennsylvania plant. 
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Donald R. Wagner 


Wagner Promoted Supervisor of 
Pol-mer-ik Linseed Oil Sales 


Donald R. Wagner has been pro- 
moted to supervisor of Pol-mer-ik Lin- 
seed Oil sales, eastern division of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, J. 
W. Moore, vice-president, announced. 

He is now directing Pol-mer-ik Lin- 
seed Oil sales in metropolitan New 
York, New Jersey, and New England 
areas from the New York office. Before 
joining the ADM Pol-mer-ik sales de- 
partment 18 months ago, Wagner was 
employed by the Dayton Company and 
Juster Brothers, Inc., both Minneapolis 
retail firms. He was assistant publicity 
director of the Minneapolis Acquaten- 
nial in 1948. 


Americzn Cyanamid Conference 





Cabot Carbon to Offer U. K. Both 
American and British Carbon Blacks 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, raw 
materials manufacturers, announce that, 
effective April 1, 1950, the marketing of 
their products throughout the United 
Kingdom will be conducted by Cabot 
Carbon Limited, Dashwood House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E. C. 2, England. 
Formerly the firm of Hughes & Hughes, 
Limited, London, England dealt in these 
products, the marketing of which they 
will discontinue on April 1, 1950. 


The General Atlas Carbon Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., will 
similarly market its well known brands, 
Gastex and Pelletex, through Cabot 
Carbon Limited, inasmuch as R. W. 
Greeff & Co., Ltd., London, have re- 
linquished the sales of these brands, 
effective April 1, 1950. General Atlas 
products will be sold elsewhere by the 
regular, established agents of Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc. 


Cabot Carbon Limited will sell, in 
addition to the American produced 
carbon blacks and other products of 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., the carbon 
black output of its Ellesmere Port plant, 
now in construction. The Cabot Carbon 
Limited plant, incidentally, is the first 
of its kind to be built in England under 
the E.C.A. planning program. 

The net result of these changes is that 
Cabot Carbon Limited will now be in a 
position to offer to the British trade a 
complete line of both American and 
British produced carbon blacks. 





























Meyer Budman 


Charles Ross & Son Co. Names 
Budman Special Representative 


Charles Ross & Son Company, 148 
Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 
manufacturers of Paint Mixing and 
Grinding Machinery, have appointed 
Mr. Meyer Budman of Superior Ma- 
terials, Inc., 120 Liberty Street, New 
York, N. Y., as special sales repre- 
sentative in the Metropolitan area, in- 
cluding New Jersey and other near 
eastern cities. 

Mr. Budman has a thorough back- 
ground and knowledge of the processing 
of paint and the machinery used there- 
for. He is a graduate of the College of 
the City of New York and a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. Mr. Budman has had 
several years of experience in a techni- 
cal capacity formulating, making and 
testing paints and allied materials. For 
the past four years, Mr. Budman has 
been active in the sale of raw materials 
to the paint, varnish, lacquer, printing 
ink, adhesive and allied industries, and 
he will also continue in this activity. 


A.S.T.M. Paint Group 
Discusses Colorimetry 


At the main meeting of American 
Society for Testing Materials’ Com- 
mittee D-1 on paint, varnish, lacquer, 
and related products, in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., held on March 1, at Hotel William 
Penn, there was a panel discussion on 
colorimetry. 

The moderator of the session was 
Walter C. Granville, assistant director, 
department of design, and head of the 
color standards department, Container 
Corporation of America, Chicago, III. 
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G-E Appoints John Lux 
Mgr. of Development Lab. 


Dr. John H. Lux has been appointed 
manager of the New Product Develop- 
ment Laboratory of the General Electric 
Company chemical department accord- 
ing to an announcement by Dr. C. E. 
Reed, engineering manager. 

In 1941 Mr. Lux became a research 
and development engineer for the Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion at South Charleston, West Virginia. 
During the war he served as assistant 
director of research and development 
for the Neville Company in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Later, he spent several years in his 
own consulting practice and in 1947 he 
became director of the specialties divi- 
sion for Witco Chemical Co. In 1948 
he was made director of research for 
Witco. 





Central Scientific to Distribute 
G-E Silicones for Laboratory Use 


The Central Scientific Company of 
Chicago has been appointed distributor 
of General Electric silicone products for 
use in laboratories. These products, 
members of a new chemical family 
developed during the last World War, 
include G-E Dri-Film water repellent 
and blood anticoagulant, silicone oil, 
and silicone stopcock lubricants. 


National Lead Appoints Orling 


Eric G. Orling has been appointed 
manager, pigment sales, for the Cleve- 
land Branch of National Lead Company. 
R. B. Gilbert continues as trade sales 
manager and Thomas B. Williams as 
assistant trade sales manager. 








AVAILABLE 


for application of lacquers at 
elevated temperatures 


UNDER U. S. PATENT NO. 2,150,096 


HOT NEWS about HOT LACQUER 








INCREASE SOLIDS! 
LOWER FINISHING COSTS! 





by this patented process 


invented by 





COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


17 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y: 
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Raymond B. Hall 


Metals Disintegrating Names 
Sales Representatives 


Metals Disintegrating Co., Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. manufacturers of metal 
pigments, metal powders and metal 
abrasives, has announced the following 
appointments: 

Raymond B. Hall has been named 
sales representative in New England. 
He will handle the sales of metal pig- 
ments, aluminum paste and powder and 
gold bronze powders. 

Eugene Lenrow has been named sales 
representative in New York State, and 
will handle the sale of metal pigments 
and allied products in all counties ex- 
cept Niagara, Erie and Chatauqua. Mr. 
Lenrow’s experience covers over ten 
years in the sale of chemicals, paints, 
varnishes and lacquer in the New York 
and New Jersey areas. 





Eugene Lenrow 
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Voltax Appoints Layman 


Mr. Ralph E. Layman has recently 
been appointed technical director of 
The Voltax Company, Inc., of Bridge- 
port, Conn., manufacturers of organic 
coatings for industry. 

Mr. Layman was graduated from 
Lehigh University, receiving his B.S. 
degree in Chemical Engineering in 1935. 
He immediately joined the American 
Cyanamid Company of Bridgeville, 
Penn. and Stamford, Conn. as resins 
chemist. In 1939 he helped establish 
the Insulation Products Corporation at 
Willimantic, Conn., becoming general 
manager and chief chemist. After several 
years of private consulting practice, Mr. 
Layman joined the technical staff of The 
Voltax Company, Inc. 


Harold T. Illing Co. to Distribute 
Linseed Oils for Falk & Company 


Of particular interest to manufactur- 
ers of paints, varnishes and other pro- 
tective finishes in Wisconsin, upper 
Michigan, Eastern Minnesota, Iowa and 
Northern Illinois, is the recent news 
from Falk & Company that the Harold 
T. Illing Co., of Wisconsin, has been 
appointed to distribute Falkolin linseed 
oils in those areas. 


According to Stanley D. Rogaliner, 
Sales Manager of Falk & Company, the 
Harold T. Illing Company will dis- 
tribute the complete line of Falkolin 
linseed oils, including raw, boiled, re- 
fined, heat polymerized and blown lin- 
seed oils. 











NEW TECHNICAL INFORMATION is now available in this 
20-page book. It tells you where and how Hercules Poly-pale® (Hercules 
polymerized rosin) may improve your finishes and broaden their applica- 
tion. Containing 22 graphs and tables, this book gives complete technical 
data, uses, and other pertinent information on this pale-colored, amorphous, 
acidic, thermcplastic resin. Write today for your copy to: 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 990 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


smcommonareo 
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Carlton Rose Joins National 
Lead’s Washington Office 


Carlton H. Rose has joined the staff 
of the National Lead Company office in 
Washington, D. C. In addition, he will 
carry on from Washington his duties as 
head of the Company’s specifications 
department, involving specifications for 
various products, test methods and other 


standards. 
e 


Ralph C. Persons Elected 
Vice Pres. of Sun Chemical 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Sun Chemical Corporation, Mr. 
Ralph C. Persons was elected a director 
and vice-president of the Corporation. 

Mr. Persons, who has been with the 
Corporation since May, 1944, has served 
as sales manager of Geo. H. Morrill Co. 
Division, and general manager of Eagle 
Printing Ink Company Division. In July, 
1946, Mr. Persons became general mana- 
ger of the Geo. H. Morrill Co. Division. 
He will continue in this capacity and 
also be in charge of Sun’s Graphic Arts 
Group, which is comprised of American 
Printing Ink Company, Eagle Printing 
Ink Company, Fuchs & Lang Manu- 
facturing Company, Fuchs and Lang 
de Mexico, S.A. de C.V., General Print- 
ing Ink Company (East), General Print- 
ing Ink Corporation of Canada Limited, 
E. J. Kelly Company, Geo. H. Morrill 
Co., and Sigmund Ullman Company. 


Three G-E Engineers Honored for 
Work on Organo-silicones 


Three members of the Chemical De- 
partment of the General Electric Com- 
pany were recently presented the 
joint Coffin award—the Company’s 
highest honor to employees. At a cere- 
mony held at Waterford, N.Y., Austin 
W. Boyd, Jerome T. Coe, and James R. 
Donnalley, Jr., were honored for their 
joint achievement in the engineering 
development, design, construction, and 
testing of an improved reactor for the 
production of silicone chemicals at im- 
proved chemical efficiency and lower 
material and )abor costs. The resulting 
unit has enabled the economical pro- 
duction of silicones in large volume by 
the direct process. 

This achievement represents a major 
step forward in the company’s efforts 
to pioneer and to lead in this uncharted 
field of organo-silicon chemistry. 
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Donald S. Mason 


Schenectady Varnish Appoints 
Mason Tech. Representative 


Donald S. Mason has been appointed 
technical representative of all divisions 
of the Schenectady Varnish Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., in New York State, 
exclusive of greater New York City, it 
was announced by John B. Emans, vice 
president and sales manager. Mr. Mason 
is a graduate of Syracuse University and 
served in the U. S. Army for three years 
during the recent war. 


Shellac Industry Launches 
Advertising Campaign 

The first industry-wide national ad- 
vertising campaign and retail sales pro- 
motion program to be launched in the 
shellac field will be inaugurated this 
coming spring. 

The national advertising, which will 
make its first appearance in April issues 
of consumer magazines, will feature 
primarily the merits of shellac as a 
floor finish, and in addition will point 
out that shellac has been “the finest 
furniture finish for centuries.” Beginning 
March, large-space advertisements will 
appear in a selected group of trade pub- 
lications reaching the retailers of shellac 
and home building contractors. 


National Lead Names Anker 
New Head of Norway Plant 


National Lead Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Erik Anker 
as managing director of Titan Company 
A/S of Fredrikstad, Norway. Mr. Anker 
succeeds Dr. Gustav Jebsen, who retired 
on February 1. Dr. Jebsen has been 
managing director of Titan Company 
A/S since 1922. Mr. Anker was export 
manager of the Norwegian Aluminum 
Company from 1935 until 1937, when 
he became sales manager of Titan Com- 
pany A/S. 











Paint & Varnish Exchange Club 
To Hold Next Meeting April 18th 


The Paint & Varnish Exchange Club, 
Inc., will hold its next meeting on Tues- 
day, April 18, 1950 in the Taft Room of 
the Taft Hotel, 50th Street and 7th 
Avenue, New York City. Dinner is 
optional in the Tap Room of the Taft 
Hotel, at 6 P. M. The meeting will start 
promptly at 7:30 P. M. in the Taft 
Room. 

The guest speaker will be Mr. Kenneth 
V. McCullough, Group Leader—Head 
of Protective Coatings Development De- . 
partment of the Bakelite Corporation, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, which is a 
unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. Mr. McCullough’s sub- 
ject will be “Coating Resins sased on 
Styrenes.”” The member speaker will be 
Mr. William N. McKee, Technical 
Sales Manager of the W. A. Cleary 
Corporation, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Mr. McKee’s topic will be 
“Soya Lecithin.” Guests are cordially 
invited to attend this meeting. 








Packaging Exposition 

The American Management Associa- 
tion announced that its 19th National 
Packaging Exposition, annual market 
place for packaging, packing and ship- 
ping materials, machinery, services and 
design, will be held April 24-27 at the 
Navy Pier in Chicago. J. M. Cowan, 
chairman of the Exhibitors’ Advisory 
Committee and assistant director of dis- 
tribution of the Dobeckmun Company, 
Cleveland, estimated attendance of the 
1950 Exposition will exceed 14,000. 

At the same time Mr. Cowan made 
public results of an analysis of the at- 
tendance of this year’s Exposition in 
Atlantic City. Representatives of over 
5,000 firms in 400 industries explored 
the products and services offered by 
200 exhibitors in this $6 billion-a-vear 
packaging, packing and shipping in- 
dustry. 





McClure Receives CCDA Award 


Harry B. McClure was the recipi- 
ent of the first Commercial Chemical 
Development Association Honor Award, 
it was announced recently by C. D. 
Goodale, president of the Commercial 
Chemical Development Association and 
chairman of this year’s award com- 
mittee. Mr. McClure received the 
award scroll at a banquet highlighting 
the annual meeting of the Commercial 
Chemical Development Association to 
be held at the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
York City on March 22, and the subject 
of Mr. McClure’s address on this occa- 
sion was “Recent Case Studies in Chem- 
ical Development.” 
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SOLVENTS CHART 


A very comprehensive chart cover- 
ing solvents, diluents and plasticizers 
used in lacquer formulations has re- 
cently been published by the Shell 
Chemical Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y. and 100 Bush St., San 
Francisco 6, Calif. A complete tab- 
ulation of such important data as 
chemical formula, molecular weight, 
specific gravity, boiling point, vapor 
pressure, flash point, solubility, dilu- 
tion ratio, etc. are presented. Dilution 
ratio and viscosity graphs are also 
given. 


WET GROUND MICA 


This bulletin, based on research, 
supervised by Dr. Max Kronstein at 
New York University, is concerned 
with methods of combining wet 
ground mica in paint formulations. 
Some literature on the subject claims 
that mica is most effective when me- 
chanically stirred into an already- 
milled paint paste. In actual prac- 
tice, however, mica is often milled in 
with the other pigment substances. 

The work on this project has es- 
tablished that at least in the case of 
coatings which are required to have 
good moisture resistance, the regular 
milling process is far more successful 
than that of stirring in mechanically 
and can be recommended. Test pro- 
cedure, results and recommenda- 
tions are also included. Write to Wet 
Ground Mica Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


POLYVINYL ACETATE 


The properties and uses of poly- 
vinyl acetate and its method of manu- 
facture by the solution polymeriza- 
tion of vinyl acetate at high concen- 
trations in a variety of solvents are 
covered in this 32-page bulletin pub- 
lished by the American Polymer 
Corp., 101 Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 
Compounding, uses, storage and han- 
dling of polyvinyl acetate emulsions 
are also covered. 
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GLYCERINE BOOKLET 


“Why Glycerine for Alkyd Resins 
and Ester Gums?”, a booklet con- 
taining information regarding the 
uses of glycerine in this industry is 
available. It combines basic technical 
data of concern to the chemist with 
interesting facts about usage for the 
non-technical buyer. 

Pointing out that the chemical 
structure of glycerine makes possible 
a wide variety of modifications of the 
basic resin, this 12-page work outlines 
the general reasons for glycerine’s 
use, and in text, tables and charts 
gives further information as to its 
physical properties, origin, develop- 
ment, and chemistry. Included are 
tables of specific gravity, viscosity, 
freezing point, etc., of aqueous glyc- 
erine solutions at various concentra- 
tions, and a bibliography of refer- 
ences. This booklet has been prepared 
with the assistance of technical con- 
sultants, and the research laboratories 
of the glycerine Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Copies can be had free on re- 
quest to the Glycerine Information 
Service, 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17. 


FILM CHART 


The National Adhesives Division 
of National Starch Products, Inc. has 
recently published a chart which pre- 
sents comparative properties and uses 
of common transparent films. Cello- 
phane, cellulosics, diafanes and the 
various vinyl films are covered. 

Their characteristics in actual use 
are discussed as well as the physical 
and chemical properties, the name 
of the manufacturer, trade names, 
and description. 

Supplementing this chart is a 
pocket-size booklet “How to Handle 
Adhesives for Transparent Films.” 
This gives detailed information of 
formulating adhesives for bonding 
transparent films, handling methods, 
etc. These booklets may be had by 
writing to the National Adhesives, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 16, N. Y. 


WAX EMULSION 


Wax and wax resin emulsion for 
application on paper and board sur- 
faces are described in 4-page folder 
published by the Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. Improving 
sizing, printability and increasing slip 
are discussed in this folder. 








ELECTRIC HEATERS 


Both portable and suspension type, 
electric heaters are covered in this 8- 
page bulletin. These units are de- 
scribed as being safe, and economical 
to operate. Capacities and methods 
to estimate for proper size heater are 
also included. Obtain your copy from 
the Electromode Corp., 45 Crouch 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


TECHNICAL GUIDES 


Two new technical guides for the 
paint industry have been issued by 
the Chemical Division of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Techni-Guide 517 deals with the 
use of Pliolite S-5 resin in exterior 
and concrete paints, giving formula- 
tion, preparation and properties in 
detail. 

The other bulletin, C-102, deals 
with the successful introduction of 
Chemigum Latex 101, a synthetic 
latex, as a vehicle for interior wall 
finishes, making possible the use of 
water as a thinner. 


PLASTICIZER BOOKLET 


The Plastolein Department of 
Emery Industries announces its sec- 
ond edition of “Plastolein Products,” 
which covers properties, character- 
istics, and application data for Em- 
ery’s complete line of primary and 
secondary plasticizers, including Plas- 
tolein 9720 resinous type plasticizer. 
The booklet also contains sections on 
Palargonic Acid (low molecular 
weight fatty acid) , special liquid fatty 
acids developed primarily for alkyd 
resins, and the new Emery M-461-R 
dimer acid (Di-Linoleic Acid). Spe- 
cifications, characteristics, and ap- 
plications of these products in the 
surface coatings field are thoroughly 
described, according to the manu- 
facturer. Emery Industries, Inc., 
Plastolein Dept., 4206 Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


FATTY ACID ESTERS 


A 24-page catalog gives complete 
specification and application data 
on a sizeable number of polyhydric 
alcohol fatty. acid esters. The esters 
are non-ionic surface active agents, 
emulsifiers and thickeners and have 
a wide range of uses in a diversified 
number of industries. Glyco Products. 
Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, 
a 2 
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PULVERIZING EQUIPMENT 


A new 50 page book has just been 
issued by Pulverizing Machinery 
Company of 235 Chatham Road, 
Summit, New Jersey, manufacturers 
of pulverizing and dust collecting 
equipment. 

The Micros displayed on its pages 
visualize as completely as possible the 
complete line of equipment and their 
wide use and applications in the pro- 
duction and handling of fine and 
ultra-fine powders of a great variety 
of materials, including chemicals, 
colors, dyestuffs, pigments, resins, 
plastics, ceramics, insecticides, fungi- 
cides, limes, minerals and metals. 

Included in the new book is found 
a complete description of the various 
types of pulverizers for precise parti- 
cle control on a wide range of appli- 
cations A three-page list of materials 
to which the equipment is applicable 
supplements this section of the book. 


Another part of the book is de- 
voted to the atomizer, which is de- 
signed for ultra-fine grinds in the 
lower micron ranges. The collector, 
for the separation of solids from dust- 
laden air, is also pictured and de- 
scribed in some detail. 


Featured in the front part of the 
book is the Mikro Plan for Processing 
Efficiency, in which is outlined the 
engineering, laboratory analysis, test 
grinding and after-installation serv- 
ice, which are a featured part of the 
company’s program. 


The proper equipment for labora- 
tory and pilot plant pulverizing oper- 
ations preparatory to production 
runs, is also shown and described in 
detail. 


SYNTHETIC WAXES 


Synthetic waxes for some uses are 
more suitable than natural waxes and 
in some cases are unique, producing 
effects not obtainable before. They 
are made to close specifications and 
do not vary in composition or con- 
tain foreign matter like the natural 
waxes. 


A new 16 page catalog describing 
the newer synthetic waxes is now 
ready for distribution by the Glyco 
Products Co., Inc., 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. This contains 
tables giving solubility, specific grav- 
ity, melting point, color, flash point 
and acid value and use data. 
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METAL POWDER ANALYSIS 


A new standare. for the metal 
powder industry has just been re- 
leased by the Metal Powder Associa- 
tion. Designated as M.P.A. Standard 
7-49T, Tentative Methods for De- 
termination of Iron Content of Iron 
Powder, the standard describes pro- 
cedures for the chemical analysis of 
granular iron powder to determine: 
1) Total iron content 2) Metallic 
iron content 3) Ferric and ferrous 
oxide content. 


The methods described in M.P.A. 
Standard 7-49T provide simple and 
direct procedures for determining the 
total and metallic iron content of 
iron powder such as that used in 
powder metallurgical applications. 
The Metal Powder Association has 
issued methods of chemical analysis 
of metal powders as follows: 2-48T, 
Method for Determination of Hydro- 
gen Loss of Metal Powders and 
6-48T Method for Determination of 
Insoluble Matter in Iron and Copper 
Powder. Analytical methods for 
elements other than those included 
above and in the new Standard 
7-49T are essentially the same as in 
wrought metal analysis. Copies of 
M.P.A. standards may be obtained 
for 25¢ per copy by writing to the 
Metal Powder Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 


VINYL BUTYRAL RESINS 

This 22-page booklet contains 
properties, compatability and appli- 
cations of Vinylite vinyl butyral res- 
ins. Considerable emphasis has been 
placed on the use of these resins as 
“a wash primer.” According to the 
manufacturers, this type of. metal 
conditioner provides corrosion-re- 
sistant film and also promotes adhe- 
sion of subsequent paint films. Bake- 
lite Corp., Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Bibliography listing 135 books, 


pamphlets, and articles dealing with 
chemical development was recently 
issued by the Chemical Dept. of 
General Mills Research Laboratory, 
Minneapolis, Minn. This is being 
offered to the chemical industry as a 
public service. 


SILICONE DIELECTRIC 


A technical report has been pub- 
lished on a General Electric silicone 
dielectric compound called G-E 
81083. This smooth, homogeneous 
mixture is designed to provide a 
chemically stable, waterproof, dielec- 
tric sealing compound for aircraft 
ignition systems and electronic equip- 
ment. As a dielectric, it is also being 
used to waterproof exposed surfaces 
on plastics and ceramic insulators. 

This compound forms a water- 
proof seal and is substantially un- 
changed by temperatures from 
—70F to 450F. It will wet and adhere 
to both metallic and non-metallic 
surfaces, but is non-corrosive and 
relatively inert chemically. It has 
good resistance to steam, hot water, 
and hot air. Write to The Chemical 
Dept., General Electric Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass. for your copy. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


New Product Bulletin No. 12, 
concerning the physical and chemical 
properties of four beta substituted 
propionitriles, of which three are 
new products, has been recently pub- 
lished by the New Products Develop- 
ment Department, American Cyana- 
mid Company. The products con- 
cerned are B-dimethylaminopropioni- 
trile, B-isopropylaminoproprionitrile, 
B-methoxypropionitrile, and _B-iso- 
propoxypropionitrile. 

The alkylamino compounds are 
miscible with water, while the alkoxy 
compounds are soluble to a lesser de- 
gree. All four nitriles are soluble in 
the common organic solvents. The 
chemical reactivity of these nitriles 
has led to their potential application 
as intermediates for the synthesis of 
new plasticizers and resins. 

Copies of this bulletin may be ob- 
tained by addressing the New Prod- 
uct Development Department, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


MIXING BROCHURE 


Description and operating princi- 
ples of the Brookfield Counter-Rota- 
ing Mixer are described in this bul- 
letin. Uses, specifications, and prices 
are also included. Write to the Brook- 
field Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 
Porter St., Stoughton, Mass., for your 


copy. 
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CLUB NEWS 
& Has ee ? # 


KANSAS CITY 


The February Meeting of the Kansas 
City Paint and Varnish Production Club 
was called to order by President Koehn 
at 6: 45 PM, February 9th., at the Pick- 
wick Hotel. There were 38 members and 
guests present. 

President Koehn introduced Mr. A. T. 
Montanye, the National Federation 
President. Mr. Montanye gave a brief 
talk covering present Federation activi- 
ties and plans for the coming year. 

President Koehn then introduced Mr. 
G. M. Babcock, Technical Director: 
Pigment Division of the Reynolds Metals 
Company. Mr. Babcock presented the 
Reynold’s technicolor film “The Tale 
of the Powdered Pig.” This film covered 
the reduction process from bauxite to 
alumina to aluminum, then through the 
different manufacturing and _ milling 
processes such as stamp mills, ball mills, 


and the atomizing process for making 
atomized powders. The remainder of the 
film touched on the many uses of alumi- 
num pastes and powders in plastics, 
automobile finishes, roof coatings, and 
tank and structural paints. 

To demonstrate the enormous leafing 
and covering properties of aluminum 
powders, a scene in the film showed 
how a distress signal containing a small 
amount of aluminum powder and re- 
leased on the water, covers a vast area 
and can be seen for miles by search 
planes. 

After the showing of the film Mr. 
Babcock gave a short talk on “the im- 
portance of coarser grades of pigments,” 
relative to the exterior durability, and 
bringing out the trend of the automobile 
stylists toward the coarser grades for 
polychromatic automobile finishes to 
give a richer look to the products in 
this field. 





NEW YORK 


The regular March meeting was held 
on March 2nd at the Building Trades 
Employers Association at 2 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., with 230 members 
and guests attending. 

The guest speaker of the evening was 
Mr. Francis Scofield, of the Scientific 
Section of National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association. Mr. Scofield spoke 
on “Lights for Color Matching,” and 
discussed and demonstrated the appear- 
ance of colors under various light 
sources. He pointed out that the color 
of an object depends on the light source, 
the nature of the sample, and human 
differences. Kelvin scale lamps were used 
to show the effect of various lights on 
sample colors. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ninety-six members and guests at- 
tended the February meeting held at 
the Hotel Puritan on February 16th. 

The guest speaker of the evening was 
F. E. Piech, of the Hercules Powder 
Co., who gave an interesting study on 
“The Evaluation of Equipment for Ap- 
lication of Hot Spray Coatings.” His 
talk was illustrated by slides and covered 
the literature, equipment and laboratory 
data of hot lacquer application. 











WATER-GROUND 
“At Its Best” 








Every Paint manufacturer 


2—It is whiter and purer. 


3—It is strictly competitive in price. 


Send for samples and prices 


CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


35 Crescent Street -it- 


‘Pioneers in producing Mica for Paint’’ 


using Water-Ground 
Mica should be using ““CONCORD” because: 


1—It is ground exclusively from a clean, white Musco- 
vite Mica scrap imported from India and Africa. 


Pénacook, N. H. 





To 





Have You Ordered A Subscription 


PAINT and VARNISH PRODUCTION 


The subscription cost is low— 
only $3.00 per year. 


Make checks payable to 
POWELL MAGAZINES, INC. 


855 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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for quality 
beyond price... 


for the Finest 
LINSEED, SOYA, 
FISH OILS and 
ALKYD RESINS 


FALK S COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNA 


























C-D-I-C 


The 297th meeting of the C-D-I-C 
Club was held at Suttmillers’ in Dayton, 
Ohio on February 13, 1950. 

Under new business, Herb Fenburr 
reported that we will hold our regular 
June meeting in Columbus on the second 
Monday or Tuesday in June as in past 
years. The availability of Country Club 
will determine which day it will be 
(Monday or Tuesday) but it will be the 
second week in June. 

Herb Fenburr then introduced the 
main speaker of the evening, Mr. Robert 
D. Ullrich of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, who spoke on the subject “Lac- 
quers for Use on Paper.” 

The talk was well illustrated with 
slides. Mr. Ullrich stated that lacquer 
coatings for paper have been predomi- 
nately used in food packaging but that 
other usages such as coatings for wall 
paper, coatings for catalogues, advertis- 
ing booklets, etc., are becoming more 
and more important. 

He stated that cellulose coatings fall 
into four general classes—nitro cellulose, 
ethyl cellulose, cellulose acetate and par- 
lon coatings. He discussed the various 
formulations used for special purposes 
such as gloss heatseal coatings, moisture 
proof coatings, wall paper coatings, gloss 
grease proof coatings for menus, etc. 

At the close of the talk Mr. Ullrich 
distributed a booklet on “Packaging and 
Paper Lacquers based on Nitro Cellu- 
lose” and samples of various coatings 
were also given to the members of the 
Club. After the question and answer 
period the meeting was adjourned with 
a rising vote of thanks to the speaker. 


NORTHWESTERN 


The February meeting was called to 
order by President Skotnicki with 56 
members and guests present at the Town 
& Country Club. 

President Skotnicki reported on a 
meeting of the Technical Committees of 
January 6 at which the 1950 Technical 
Committee consisting of W. A. Jordan, 
Chairman, An Hwa Liu, J. Rouse, and 
S. A. Thompson planned work on a 
paper dealing with the mono, di, and 
triglycerol esters of linseed acids. 

A new 1952 Technical Committee 
Chairman, J. B. Kenney, was appointed. 

There being no other business, Mr. 
Carlson introduced Dr. Clovis Adams of 
the Sherwin Williams Company who 
talked on the subject, “Cofumed 
Leaded Zinc Oxides in House Paints.” 
Dr. Adams’ slide-illustrated talk con- 
sisted of two parts: 1) Review of ad- 
vances in paint technology over the last 
twenty years; 2) Cofumed leaded zinc 
oxides in house paints. 

Dr. Adams told of large numbers of 
exposure panel tests which tended to 
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prove the following. enumerated con- 
clusions: 1) Cofumed leaded zinc 
oxides show less checking and cracking 
than mechanical mixtures. 2) Large 
particle and acicular leaded zinc oxides 
show less checking, cracking and mil- 
dewing than the finer particle types; 3) 
Cofumed types show less mildewing, 
4) Less oil penetration is noted with the 
cofumed type; 5) Absence of lead 
pigment causes more oil penetration; 6) 
Cofumed types have a lower reactivity 
rate with oil acids; 7) Cofumed types 
have best general weathering properties. 


CHICAGO 

On February sixth, 120 members of 
the Chicago Paint & Varnish Production 
Club gathered at the Furniture Club 
of America for the regular monthly 
dinner and business meeting. Mr. A. T. 
Montanye, National Federation Presi- 
dent was an honored guest of the Club. 
He spoke briefly on the manifold ac- 
tivities of the Federation and the service 
which it renders to the paint industry. 
Plans were formulated for a continua- 
tion of the Chicago Paint Industry 
scholarship and fume control projects. 
Fundamental courses in paint technology 
will receive full credit according to Dean 
Kintner of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, who was present. Dr. Selheimer 
and the holder of the fume control fel- 
lowship gave a resume of the basic work 
which they have done on this project. 

Mr. R. D. Ullrich, Cellulose Products 
Division, Hercules Powder Company, 
presented a paper on “Lacquers for Use 
on Paper.” Principles of lacquer design 
based on an extensive research study 
were clearly shown. Modifications of 
base formulations with resins and plasti- 
cizers to meet specific problems were 
illustrated with actual samples of the 
end products. Outstanding gloss, color 
retention and grease-proofness are prom- 
inent among the many valuable features 
cited by the speaker as responsible for 
the marked success of lacquers in the 
field of paper coating. 


ST. LOUIS 


The February meeting held on the 
14th attracted forty members and guests. 

A. T. Montayne, president of the Fed- 
eration was present, and he gave a very 
comprehensive report on the work of 
the Federation, reviewing its accom- 
plishments and outlining some of its 
future work. 

Mr. Warren W. Burr of the Research 
Laboratories of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company was guest speaker. Mr. 
Burr discussed the latest developments 
in emulsion paints, describing the com- 
pany’s Chemigum Latex 101 as a binder 
or vehicle in water-thinned flat and 
semi-gloss wall finishes. 
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A load on this truck 
is 2 load off your mind. 














Speefy HW. S.9. —and your resin worries are over. 


Because U.S.I. resins (natural and synthetic) are engineered to help 
you produce top quality coatings at prices that are right. And in today’s 
highly competitive market — that means sales! 

So when you’re ordering resins — specify U.S.I. Our offices are as 


near as your phone. 





Yatural and Synthetic Resins 










USTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


50 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 








THREE versative, 
MAPICO RED 
ADVANTAGE 
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oe ek ae 
PURE OXIDES OF : 


Check the point 
valuable lo you 


Clean, bright mass tone and tints 

Low oil absorption 

Easy dispersion 

High gloss 

Color permanence in mass tone and tints 


High hiding power 
Write today for sample 


COLUMBIAN 


Excellent suspension qualities maeoumetiec Pt 
MAN 


Low water-soluble content BINNEY & SMIT 
LOW PRICE 41 East 42nd Streef 


LOOK TO MAPICO FOR LEADERS 


Exceptional tinting strength 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGE} 
Akron, Binney & Smith Co.; Boston, Binney & Smith Co.; Chicago, Binney & Smith Co.; Dallas, Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co.; 
Detroit, Binney & Smith Co.; Houston, Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co.; Kansas City, Mo., Abner Hood Chemical Co.; Les Angeles, 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; Lovisville, W/m. B. Tabler Co.; Montreal, Binney & Smith Ltd.; Philadelphia, Binney & Smith Co.; 
$t. Levis, J. E. Niehaus & Co.; $t. Paul, Worum Chemical Co.; San Francisco, Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; Toronto, Binney & Smith Led. 





